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CONCERNING WOMAN’S WORRY. 


“Any while you are writing about worry,” she sug- 
cested, “you might add that it is not confined to one sex. 
ae worry as well as women.” 

Which we are bound to concede, and would make due 
account of were we writing of the worry of the universe. 
Men cio worry; and sometimes they appear to believe 
that if they did not worry and worry hard, everything 
would be at sixes-and-sevens, and the world would come 
io an end. But a subject so vast were wisely shunned. 

We have to do with woman’s worry; in particular with 
that phase of anxiety in which so mary dear women in- 
dulge themselves when their husbands or sons go off on 
those absurd trips for fish and game. It is something 
which deserves recognition in Forest AND STREAM. For 
over thirty years there have been chronicled in these 
columns the experiences of the man of the rod and gun, 
his expeditions into far distant parts, his adventures, 
perils and hairbreadth ‘scapes. But in all these years no 
account has been made, or if any it has been but meagre 
and scanty, of that feminine solicitude, which, whether we 
are conscious of it or no, is a very real and constant and 
unfailing element in our absences on our pleasure outings. 
It has attended us indeed through all our lives, having 
had its beginning as maternal anxiety at a time certainly 
not later than those summer days when with other boys 
of other anxious mothers we repaired to the old swim- 
ming hole, and reaching full development on the occasion 
of our first gun. Parenthetically be it noted, the making 
of many a good sportsman has been thwarted because of 
4 mother’s failure to endure with Spartan fortitude her 
boy’s ordeal with his first gun; and many a man is to- 
day for no other reason than this deprived of the re- 
source of enjoyment in the field. Further in parentheses 
be it said, the second boy gunner in a family gives less 
concern than did his elder brother. 

There is no disguising the fact that the conditions of 
a sportsman’s life are in a peculiar degree favorable to 
the promotion of worry on the part of the folks at home. 
In the first place, the notion of peril is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the use of firearms. Then the hunter goes 
into the wilderness, into places of danger, perhaps far 
remote and beyond reach of aid in case of accident. 
Under these circumstances it is quite natural that 
solicitous fancy should conjure up all sorts of catastro- 
phies, from that of drowning from a canoe to being shot 
by mistake for game. Every report in the newspapers 
of a man killed for a moose stirs up anew dire appre- 
hension and fills the soul with forebodings of evil. 

The capacity of worry, being largely individual, is 
in some cases so highly developed that the misery it 
causes is exceedingly great, even where there is no actual 
ground for the anxieties that produce it. Some sports- 
men’s wives make themselves so wretched by reason of 
their worry that one is tempted to speculate whether if 
the happiness and the unhappiness thus involved in an 
outing could be balanced one against the other, the 
wretchedness of the stay-at-home would not outweigh 
the wanderer’s pleasure. Of such an extreme type an ex- 
ample is recorded in Mary Kingsley’s biography ‘of her 
father : 

“I confess,” she writes, “in old days I used to con- 
template with a feeling of irritation the way in which 
my father used to reconcile and explain it to himself, 
that because he had a wife and family it was his dire 
and awful duty to go and hunt grizzly bears in a 
Red-Indian-infested district, and the like. I fancy now 
that | was wrong to have felt any irritation with him. 
It is undoubtedly true that he could have made more 
money had he settled down to an English practice as 
a physician; also undoubtedly true that he thoroughly 
enjoyed grizzly bear hunting and ‘loved the bright eyes 
of danger’; still, there was in him enough of the nat- 
ural man to give him the instinctive feeling that the 
duty of a father of a family was to go out hunting and 
fighting while his wife kept the home. 

But I am fully convinced his taking this view of life 
Teally caused the illness which killed my mother. For 
months at a time she was kept in an unbroken strain 
of nervous anxiety about him. There were months when 

no letter came; then when one came it was merely 
Tetrospectively reassuring for the period behind its rather 
Vague date, and usually indicated that he was forthwith 
Being on somewhere else, where his chance of getting 
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killed was as good as ever. When he was in the South 
Seas she had a most anxious time of it. There would 
come a letter eloquently setting forth the dangers of 
coral reefs and cannibals; then silence; then a paragraph 
in some newspaper to the effect that a schooner, name 
unknown, had been wrecked on some South Sea reef or 
another (in the region where she knew he might be), and 
that the crew had been massacred and eaten by the 
natives. Of course having him in North America was no 
more restful for her. Letters from him were necessarily 
scarce, and newspaper paragraphs not a bit more reassur- 
ing in tone, for they took the form of statements that 
the Sioux or some other redskin tribe were on the war- 
path. Indeed, the worst shock she ever had was when 
he was away in North eAmerica. The last letter she 
had had from him informed her that Lord Dunraven and 
himself were going to join General Custer on an expedi- 
tion, when there came news of the complete massacre of 
General Custer and his force. A fearful period of anxiety 
followed, and then came a letter saying that providentially 
they had been prevented by bad weather from joining 
General Custer at all. These anxieties, although ground- 
less, were not good for so high-strung and sensitive a 
woman as my mother. No amount of experience in her 
husband’s habit of surviving ever made her feel he was 
safe, and her mind was kept in one long nervous strain 
which robbed her of all pleasure in life outside the 
sphere of her home duty and the companionship of 
books.” 

And all this misery was unjustified of the end. Her 
husband was not devoured by South Sea cannibals, nor 
scalped by red Indian Sioux. He died at the last in his 
own bed at home, “having passed away quietly in his 
sleep.” 

That which may be said of worry in general is to be 
said also of this particular phase of woman’s worry for 
her absent sportsman, that as a rule the evils concern- 
ing which one worries exist for the most part only in 
the perturbed imagination. It is, indeed, not an unusual 
trait of the feminine nature to indulge itself in melan- 
choly daydreams of affliction, to picture in sweetly sad 
reveries the grief which would come with overwhelming 
iorce if such and such things should happen, and such and 
such relatives or friends should meet disaster or death. 
To assume that this is exclusively a feminine failing 
would, of course, be incorrect, but the truth perhaps 
is that woman is the more given to such self indulgence 
in fancied sorrow. 

The phenomenon is one which has been recognized from 
ancient times and has place in folk-lore stories, of whicii 
the variants are widely disseminated, showing thus the 
popular opinion of the foolishness and futility of bor- 
rowed trouble. Among the versions collected by Clous- 
ton, “a young husband had provided his house with a 
cradle in natural anticipation that such an interesting 
piece of furniture would be required in due time. In this 
he was disappointed, but the cradle stood in the kitchen 
all the same. One day he chanced to throw something 
into the empty cradle, upon which his wife, his mother, 
and his wife’s mother set up loud lamentations, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Oh, if he had been there, he had been killed!” 
alluding to a potential son. In one of Grimm’s House- 
hold Tales, Clever Elsie was sent to the cellar to draw 
beer, and seeing a pickax hanging on the wall exactly 
above her began to weep, and said: “If I get Hans, and 
we have a child, and he grows big, and we send him into 
the cellar here to draw beer, then the pickax will fall 
on his head and kill him.” As she was weeping over th: 
misfortune that lay before her, the maid came down to 
see what the matter was, and learning the cause wept 
with her; and then came the mother and the brother, 
and at last the father, who all sat together crying because 
of Elsie’s child—that Elsie might perhaps bring one 

into the world some day, and that he might be killed by 
the pickax, if he should happen to be sitting beneath it 
drawing beer just at the very time when it fell down. 

In the Venetian story, as in numerous others, is given 
the same incident of the bride weeping in the cellar: 

“They were married, and when they were in the midst 
of their dinner, the wine gave out. The husband said, 
‘There is no more wine!’ The bride, to show that she 
was a good housekeeper, said: ‘I will go and get some.’ 
She took the bottles and went to the cellar, turned the 
cock, and began to think: ‘Suppose I should have a son, 
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and we should call him Bastianelo, and he should die! 
Oh, how grieved I should be! Oh, how grieved I should 
be? And thereupon she began to weep and weep; and 
meanwhile the wine was running all over the cellar. 

“When they saw that the bride did not return, the 
mother said: ‘I will go and see what the matter is.’ So 
she went into the cellar, and saw the bride, with the bot- 
tle in her hand, and weeping. ‘What is the matter with 
you ‘that you are weeping?’ ‘Ah, my mother, I was 
thinking that if I had a son, and should name him Bas- 
tianelo, and he should die, Oh, how I should grieve! Oh, 
how I should grieve!’ The mother, too, began to weep, 
and weep; and meanwhile the wine was running over the 
cellar. 

“When the people at the table saw that no one brought 
the wine, the groom’s father said, ‘I will go and see 
what is the matter. Certainly something wrong has hap- 
pened to the bride.’ He went and saw the whole cellar 
full of wine, and the mother and bride weeping. ‘What 
is the matter?’ he said;-‘has anything wrong happened 
to you?’ ‘No,’ said the bride; ‘but I was thinking that 
if I had a son, and should call him Bastianelo, and he 
should die, Oh, how I should grieve! Oh, how I should 
grieve!’ Then, he, too, began to weep, and all three 
wept; and meanwhile the wine was running over the 
cellar. 

“When the groom saw that neither the bride, nor the 
mother, nor the father, came back, he said: ‘Now I will 
go and see what the matter is that no one returns.’ He 
went into the cellar and saw all the wine running over the 
cellar. He hastened and stopped the cask, and then asked: 
“What is the matter that you are all weeping, and have 
let the wine run all over the cellar?’ Then the bride 
said: ‘I was thinking that if I had a son and called him 
Bastianelo, and he should die, Oh, how I should grieve! 
Oh, how I should grieve!’ Then the groom said: ‘You 
stupid fools! Are you weeping at this and letting all the 
wine run into the cellar? Have you nothing else to think 
of? It shall never be said that I remained with you. I 
will roam about the world, and until I find three fools 
greater than you, I will not return home.’ ” 

But let it not be thought that the citation of such old 
world tales is with intent to ridicule or make light of 
that woman’s worry to which in the beginning we de- 
clared we were to pay the tribute of our recognition 
Count woman’s worry a foible if we will, yet is it one for 
which we hold her more dear. The mother’s anxiety 
which watched our comings and goings in the days of 
youthful sportsmanship has long since taken its place with 
the memories which grow more tender as the years go 
by. If it made slight impress on us then, there is no man 
of us all but is the better for the thought of it now. And 
as for the undue solicitude of those whose hearts now 
go with us, go we never so far in our wilderness wander- 

ings, this surely we may regard with indulgence—for 
“men worry as well as women.” 


THE STATE DINING ROOM. 


WHEN the White House alterations were made this 
year so largely under the direction of President Roose- 
velt, it was to be expected that in the adoption of a new 
scheme of decoration for the State Dining Room, fitting 
place would be found for the representation of America’s 
big game animals. The room is finished in dark oak 
throughout, and the deep rich colors of the wood give 
an admirable background for the trophies. The heads 
have been carefully chosen and are typical specimens. 
Our illustrations show above the mantel of the west wall 
a moose head, and on either side a head of the mountain 
sheep. In the center of the east wall is the large Alaskan 
moose head which was presented to President Roosevelt 
by residents of the Territory. On either side is a bear’s 
head; and on the same wall are a buffalo head and the 
caribou head which was presented by Senator Quay. In 
the center of the north wall is an elk head, and on the 
sides are deer. The south wall bears one head of a moun- 
tain sheep and one of deer. When one looks upon the 
new State Dining Room thus adorned, his reflection is 
that no more appropriate scheme of decoration could have 
been chosen than this, which speaks so adequately of the 
great game resources which in pioneer days have con- 
tributed so much toward making possible the develop- 
ment of the continent. 
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SoutH SANDWICH, Massachusetts.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: .A new edition of the correspondence of Daniel 
Webster will soon be published in Boston. Through 
the kindnesS of the editor and publishers, I am permit- 
ted to send to Forest AND STREAM two letters hitherto 
unpublished, which I think will be interesting to your 
readers. 

The first one, which was written shortly before Mr. 
Webster’s death, was sent to Benj. C. Clark, Esq., re- 
cently president of our Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association, and may explain in part why 
Mr. Clark has. continued to this day to be an enthusiast 
on the subject of tautog fishing, as well as a sturdy 
all-round sportsman. 


To B. C. Clark, Jr. 
Mr. Paice’s, NAHANT, Friday Morning, July 23rd, 1852. 
My YouNG FRIEND, 





I propose joining you this morn- 
ing, to pay our respects to the Tautog, but fear we shall 
hardly be able to tempt them from their lurking-holes, 
under this bright sun. They are naturally shy of light. 
“Tautog” means simply the “black fishes,” “og” being 
a common termination of plural nouns in the language 
of our Eastern Indians. I believe the fish is not known in 
Europe. Its principal habitat originally seems to have 
been Long Island Sound, Buzzard’s Bay, and the Eliza- 
beth Islands. Seventy years ago the Hon’ble Stephen 
Gorham, father of the Hon'ble Benjamin Gorham, now 
ot Boston, brought some of these fish alive from New 
Bedford and put them into the sea at Boston. They are 
now found as far East as the mouth of the Merrimac. 
They abound, as you know, on the south side, as well as 
on the north side of our Bay. Indeed, it is thought that 
by their own progress north they doubled Cape Cod, not 
long after Mr. Gorham’s deposit, at Boston. 

Thirty years ago, Mrs. Perkins, the wife of the late 
Samuel G. Perkins, a lady whose health led her to pass 
her summers on the sea-coast, and who had a true love 
for fishing, caught a Tautog, with a hand-line, off these 
rocks, which weighed 20 Ibs. 

It will suit me quite as well to go off again, in the 
beautiful “Raven,” if we can obtain plenty of bait, and 
especially if your Father will accompany us. 

Yours truly, 
Dan’L WEBSTER. 


Although Mr. Clark has recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation from Harvard, he is still 
alert and vigorous, and only last week told me that this 
season he had taken the largest tautog of his life. 

The second letter was written from this town to Henry 
Cabot, grandfather of our presént U. S. Senator, Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge; the year is not 
mentioned in the date, but Senator Lodge 
thinks it was written between 1830 and 
1840. 


To Henry Cabot. 
SANDWICH, June 4, 
Saturday Morn’g, 6 o'clock. 
Dear Sir,—I send you eight or nine 
trout, which I took yesterday, in that chief 
of all brooks, Mashpee. I made a long 
day of it, & with good success, for me. 
John was with me, full of good advice, but 
did not fish, nor carry a rod. 
I took 26 trout, all weighing 17 Ib. 1 
[oz] 


The largest (you have him) weighed at 


N 


Crocker’s 2’—4 07 
The five largest 8—5 oz 
the eight largest 11—8 oz 


I got them by following your advice; 
that is, by careful & thorough fishing of the 
difficult places which others do not so fish. 
The brook is fished, nearly every day. I 
entered it, not so high up as we some- 
times do, between 7 & 8 o'clock, & at 12 
was hardly more than half way down to 
the meeting house path. You see I did 
not hurry. The day did not hold out to 
fish the whole brook properly. The 
largest trout I took at 3 Pp. M. (you see I am pre- 
cise) below the meeting house, under a bush, on the 
right bank, two or three rods below the large beeches. 
It is singular, that in the whole day, I did not take two 
trouts out of the same hole. I found both ends, or parts 
of the brook about equally productive. Small fish not 
plenty in either. So many hooks get everything which 
is not hid away, in this manner large trout take care of 
themselves. I hooked one, which I suppose to be larger 
than any which I took, as he broke my line, by fair pull- 
ing, after I had pulled him out of his den—I was playing 
him in fair open water. 

Of what I send_you, I pray you keep what you wish 
yourself, send three to Mr. Ticknor, and three to Dr. 
Warren; or two of the larger ones, to each, will perhaps 
be enough, and if there be any left, there is Mr. Callen- 
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der & Mr. Blake and Mr. Davis, either of them not 
“averse to fish.” 

Pray let Mr. Davis see them, especially the large one. 
As he promised to come, and fell back, I desire to excite 
his regrets. I hope you will have the large one on your 
table. 

The day was fine—not another hook in the brook. 
John Healey as a judge and everything else exactly right. 





AN ANGLER OF THE MASHPEE., 


I never, on the whole, had so agreeable a day’s fishing, 
tho’ the result, in pounds or numbers is not great; nor 
ever expect such another. 

Please preserve this letter; but rehearse not these par- 
ticulars to the uninitiated. 

| think the Limerick not the best hook. Whether it 
pricks too soon, or for what other reason, I found, or 
thought I found, the fish more likely to let go his hold, 
from this, than from the old-fashioned hook. 

Yrs D. WEBSTER. 
If they. hold give Callender a taste. 





THE SOURCE OF THE MASHPEE. 


It has long been a tradition among our Cape Cod trout 
fishermen that whenever possible Mr. Webster came to 
these streams for a bit of fishing just prior to the de- 
livery of one of his great addresses. In his oration at 
the dedication of the Bunker Hill monument, one sen- 
tence directed to the survivors of the Revolutionary War 
there present was, by his own statement, first addressed 
to two large Mashpee trout lying in his basket. ‘“Vener- 
able men, you have come down to us from a former gen- 
eration, and a merciful Providence has bounteously 
lengthened out your lives to behold the glory of this 
day.” 

When I first fished Mashpee, some twenty-five years 
ago, | was shown a beautiful bubbling spring by the side 
of the road near the lower bridge. “This,” said my in- 
formant, “is what we call Daniel Webster’s spring. 
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Daniel Webster always took a drink here when he fished 
Mashpee. I calculate there has been more good Medford 


rum mixed with the water from this spring than from 
any other spring in Massachusetts.” Needless t say, | 
at once mixed some for two, and never since haye | 
failed to observe the same religious ceremony at the 
spot. Tradition also says that Mr. Webster was aceys 
tomed to fish in the salt water near the mouth oj the 
river for the early April trout; the Indians had « hahj, 
of making a celebration on the beach, clams, oysters, ete 
each year on Fast Day. Mr. Webster would ta With 
him a gallon of rum, perhaps not of the same quality, 
he used himself, and give it to the squaws; tl skirt 


dancing that followed would put Loie Fuller cr Cay. 
mencita to the blush. 

Mashpee has its source in a beautiful lake of t! 
name about three miles long, situated partly in o1 


same 


town 
of Sandwich, but mainly in Mashpee town. Tho brook 


flows for a short distance through open fields anid a fey 
small cranberry bogs, then for some five miles through a 
heavily wooded, narrow valley, where there are man, 


springs along the banks, then there is about one smile oj 
fairly open, boggy meadow, where, though the \ iter jg 
fresh, it can only be fished at low tide, as the hich tide 
backs up the water too deep for wading; then 


comes 
about two miles of regular tidal stream, and the river 
empties into Poponessett Bay, an arm of Vineyard Sound 


During its fresh-water course it will average about 1: 
feet in width, and is fished only by wading; the salt 
water part is much wider, and is fished from boats. The 
entire stream has been preserved for private fishing for 
many years, but Poponessett Bay and the lake are free 
and every season give occasional yields of fine fish: the 
trout, like those in all our tidal streams, are much heavier 
in proportion to their length than those of the mountain 
or North Woods streams, very silvery and with very red 
flesh; as they leave the salt water and go up stream the 
coloring rapidly becomes more vivid. 

Mashpee still flows as clear as ever, unvexed by dam 
from source to mouth; the wild deer still drink its 
waters daily. Many a good man has fished it since the 
day of the “Immortal Daniel,” and many a good story 
could be told thereof if there were space in your paper 
The fishing, which for many years was better than in his 
time, has lately been poorer because the _half-breed 
poachers set gill-nets near the mouth and catch many of 
the large fish for the market. Now that Massachusetts 
has passed a law forbidding the sale of all trout except 
those artificially propagated, let us hope that the old 
glory of Mashpee will return, and that it will again be- 
come, as Mr. Webster calls it, “The chief of all brooks.” 

James Russet Reep. 


We take it that the artist who painted 
the portrait of Webster could have had no 
thought that he was furnishing material for 
the illustration of an angling paper; but 
we may be sure that if the distinguished 
angler of the Mashpee could have come 
down to us from a former generation, he 
would have been nothing loth to lend his 
portrait to go with Mr. Reed’s happy cele- 
bration of the 


charms of his _ favorite 


stream. The time has long ago gone by 
when an angler or a shooter, whatever may 
be his station in life, need feel any qualms 
about being identified in the public mind 
with his chosen recreation. If a man 3s 
a good lawyer and a good fisherman as 
well, the combination of accomplis!::nents 


is accepted as something highly 1» his 
credit; and he need not fear to lose clients 
thereby. 





There is something very approprii'e in 


a portrait of President Roosevelt his 
office to accompany a sketch of Mr. loose- 
velt as a sportsman. In this country, ai 
least, it is for the most part true th. the 


follows with enthusiasi the 

sports of the rod and the gun, pursues with 

corresponding energy some branch of work 

We have a leisure class to be sure, |i the 
typical American sportsman—the only one, by the way. 
for whom it is worth while to endeavor to save the fish 
and the game—is the man who, whether with hand or 
head, has some part in the world’s work. Most oi the 
contributors, whose ‘signatures, whether real names of 
pseudonyms, are familiar to the readers of these columns, 
belong to this class. They make of sport not a profession 
but a diversion. They play that they may work—or, shall 
we say, work that they may play? ‘Their letterheads are 
representative of the varied industries and professions 
which make up modern society. 


man who 


For the original print from which the quaint picture 
‘of a seventeenth century angler has been reproduced we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Russell W. 
Woodward. 
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President Roosevelt as a Sportsman. 


Or the presidents of the United States not a few 
have been sportsmen, and sportsmen of the best type. 
The love of Washington for gun and dog, his interest 
in fisheries, and especially his fondness for horse and 
hound, in the chase of the red fox, have furnished the 
theme for many a writer; and recently Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Harrison have been more or less celebrated 
in the newspapers, Mr. Harrison as a gunner, and Mr. 
Cleveland for his angling, as well as his duck shooting 
procli\ ities. 

It is not too much to say, however, that the chair 
of the chief magistrate has never been occupied by 
a sportsman whose range of interests was so wide, 
and so actively manifested, as in the case of Mr. Roose- 
yelt. It is true that Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Cleve- 
jand and Mr. McKinley 
did much in the way of 
setting aside forest res- 
ervations, but chiefly 
from economic motives; 
because they believed 
that the forests should 
be preserved, both for 
the timber that they 
might yield, if wisely 
exploited, and for their 
value as storage reser- 
yoirs for the waters of 
our rivers. 

The view taken by 
Mr. Roosevelt is quite 
different. To him the 
economics of the case 
appeal with the same 
force that they might 
have for any hard- 
headed, common sense 
business American; but 
beyond this, and per- 
haps if the secrets of 
his heart were known, 
more than this, Mr. 
Roosevelt is influenced 
by a love of nature, 
which, though by some 
it might be considered 
sentimental, is, in fact, 
nothing more than a 
far-sightedness, which 
looks toward the health, 
happiness, and general 
wellbeing of the Ameri- 
can race for the future. 

As a boy Mr. Roose- 
velt was fortunate in 
having a strong love for 
nature and for outdoor 
life, and, as in the case 
of so many boys, this 
love took the form of 
an interest in _ birds, 
which found its outlet 
in studying and collect- 
ing them. He _ pub- 
lished, in 1877, a list of 
the summer birds of the 
Adirondacks, in Frank- 
lin county, New York, 
and also did more or 
less collecting of birds 
on Long Island. The 
result of all this was the 
acquiring of some 
knowledge of the birds 
of eastern North Amer- 
ica, and, what was far 
more important, a knowledge of how to observe, and 
an appreciation of the fact that observations, to be of 
any scientific value, must be definite and precise. 

In the many hunting tales that we have had from his 
pen in recent years, it is seen that these two pieces of 
most important instruction acquired by the boy have 
always been remembered, and for this reason his books 
of hunting and adventure have a real value—a worth 
not shared by many of those published on similar sub- 
jects. His hunting adventures have not been mere 
Pleasure excursions. They have been of service to 
Science. On one of his hunts, perhaps his earliest trip 
alter white goats, he secured a second specimen of a 
certain tiny shrew, of which, up to that time, only the 
type was known. Much more recently, during a de- 
clared hunting trip in Colorado, he collected what is 
Perhaps the best series of skins of the American 
panther, with the measurements taken in the flesh, that 


has ever been gathered from one locality by a single 
individual. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s hunting experiences have beet so 


wide as to have covered almost every species oi North 


American big game found within the temperate zone. 
Except such Arctic forms as the white and the Alaska 
bears, and the muskox, there is, perhaps, no species 
of North American game that he has not killed; and 
his chapter on the mountain sheep, in his book, “Ranch 
Life and the Hunting Trail,” is confessedly the best 
published account of that species. 

During the years that Mr. Roosevelt was actually 
engaged in the cattle business in North Dakota, his 
everyday life led him constantly to the haunts of big 
game, and, almost in spite of himself, gave him con- 
stant hunting opportunities. Besides that, during dull 
seasons of the year he made trips to more or less dis- 
tant localities in search of the species of big game not 
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found immediately about his ranch. His mode of 
hunting and of traveling was quite different from that 
now in vogue among big game hunters. His knowledge 
of the West was early enough to touch upon the time 
when each man was as good as his neighbor, and the 
mere fact that a man was paid wages to perform cer- 
tain acts for you did not in any degree lower his posi- 
tion in the world, nor elevate yours. In those days, if 
one started out with a companion, hired, or otherwise, 
to go to a certain place, or to do a certain piece of 
work, each man was expected to do his share of the 
work. 

This fact Mr. Roosevelt recognized as soon as he 
went West, and, acting upon it, he made for himself 
a position as a man, and not as a master, which he has 
never lost; and it is precisely this democratic spirit 
which to-day makes him perhaps the most popular man 
in the United States at large. 

Starting off, then, on some trip of several hundred 
miles, with a companion, who might be a guide, helper, 
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cook, packer, or what not—sometimes efficient, and the 
best companion that could be desired, at others, per- 
haps, hopelessly lazy and worthless, and even with a 
stock of liquor cached somewhere in the packs—Mr. 
Roosevelt helped to pack the horses, to bring the wood, 
to carry the water, to cook the food, to wrangle the 
stock, and generally to do the work of the camp, or of 
the trail, so long as any of it remained undone. His 
energy was indefatigable, and usually he infected his 
companion with his ownenthusiasm and industry, though 
at times he might have with him a man whom nothing 
could move. It is largely to this energy and this de- 
termination that he owes the good fortune that has 
usually attended his hunting trips. 

As the years have gone on, fortunes have changed; 
and as duties of one kind and another have more and 
more pressed upon him, 
Mr. Roosevelt has done 
less and less hunting; 
yet his love for outdoor 
life is as keen as ever, 
and as Vice-President 
of the United States, he 
made his well-remem- 
bered trip to Colorado 
after mountain lions, 
while more recently he 
hunted black bears in 
the Mississippi Valley, 
and still more lately 
killed a wild boar in the 
Austin-Corbin park in 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. Roosevelt does 
not claim to be a good 
rifle shot. Whether he 
is SO or not, perhaps no 
one knows. Certain it 
is that he is handi- 
capped by the use of 
glasses, which, in cer- 
tain conditions of 
weather, must greatly 
hamper a man in the 
use of this arm. We 
may feel sure, however, 
that he is always cool 
and steady, that he does 
not lose his head or be- 
come excited, that his 
nerves are always under 
control, and finally, and 
most important of all, 
that when he hunts he 
understands the gun 
that he is using. A 
hunter of his experience 
would never attempt to 
use a rifle without satis- 
fying himself long be- 
fore he sees his game, 
just how that rifle must 
be held to make the bul- 
let reach the desired 
mark, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s ac- 
cession to the Presiden- 
tial chair has been a 
great thing for good 
sportsmanship in this 
country. Measures per- 
taining to game and 
forest protection, and 
matters of sport gen- 
erally, always have had, 
and always will have, 
his cordial approval and 
co-operation. He is 
heartily in favor of the 

torest reserves, and of the project for establishing, with- 
in these reserves, game refuges, where no hunting what- 
ever shall be permitted. Aside from his love for nature, 
and his wish to have certain limited areas remain in 
their natural condition, absolutely untouched by the ax 
of the lumberman, and unimproved by the work of the 
forester, is that broader sentiment in behalf of human- 
ity in the United States, which has led him to declare 
that such refuges should be established for the benefit 
of the man of moderate means and the poor man, whose 
opportunities to hunt and to see game are few and far 
between. In a public speech he has said, in substance, 
that the rich and the well-to-do could take care of 
themselves, buying land, fencing it, and establishing 
parks and preserves of their own, where they might 
look upon and take pleasure in their own game, but 
that such a course was not within the power of the 
poor man, and that therefore the Government might 
fitly intervene and establish refuges, such as indicated, 
for the benefit and the pleasure of the whole people, 
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The Story of a Stump. 


I sTaRTED from a little town on the Fraser River to 
look for Indians, pines, cedars, firs, balsams, moun- 
tains and, incidentally, for goats and sheep. For the 
first time in history the salmon run on the Fraser had 
failed. The great Government hatchery, just erected 
below the lower Seaton Lake, had not been able to 
get enough fish at its weir to begin operations. A 
few, a very few, sock-eyes were drying on sticks along 
the river bank, but the king salmon and the humpies 
were not. 

Major and Aleck, my two Indians, were glad to get 
their ponies together for a turn in the hills, and the 
first night out we spent at the Short Portage. 

This was a native settlement of about sixty souls. 
The patriarch patted me on the back saying, “Good 
man! Shoot mowitch.” The children came out of 
their cabins at unusual hours to hammer a church bell 
installed on a stump, while awaiting its sacred edifice, 
and the population would take to prayer. They are 
good Catholics, strenuous and observant, and they do 
their full duties, though the times and seasons may be 
a little mixed. 

Nor do they seem to be inclined to race-suicide. 
Major’s wife stood on the bank as we rode by, with a 
six-inch smile on her comely face and many infant 
Majors by her side. As General Scott said of the 
Seventh, “It was a regiment of officers.” 

It is easy to understand that, in early days, during 
the interchange of barbarities called frontier war, some 
currency should be given to the saying that “There is 
no good Indian but a dead Indian.” Time has worn 
the gloss off from this epigram. From a byword it has 
become a bore. 

Three of my associates on the trip I am writing 
about, are living refutations of the slanderous proverb. 

When we started from upper Seaton Lake, beyond 
the Portage, Aleck’s wife was also of the party, under 
her husband’s escort, until we reached a spot on Mc- 
Gilvray creek, where “many womans” were picking 
berries. There she left us. I had asked her name, but 
as she only answered by a shy giggle, I called her Car- 
rie. A week afterward I found that her name really 
was “Keetee,” so I hadn’t been so far wrong. 

I am told that the Seaton Lake district is an arid 
region with an average annual rainfall of twelve inches. 
We got about that in September alone. We were in 
the very spill-way of the clouds. It rained or snowed 
on more than half the days of my expedition, and was 
cloudy on some other days. So, when the rain had 
turned to snow, on the afternoon of our march from 
Seaton Lake, and we were all wet through with ice 
water, it was a comfort to find that Major could start 
a fire with a branch of dead pine needles in less time 
than most people could light a candle, and as soon as 
we got the packs off and began thawing, I took a lesson 
in Lillooet language and customs. 

These Indians are progressive in the sense that they 
live in houses, wear modern clothes and work. They 
think little of the ways of their ancestors, the “old 
people,” but withal, they have retained traits of sim- 
plicity and an honesty which is a real delight. You 
may leave your furnishings stowed in a tree beside the 
trail for safe keeping, and be absent many days, sure 
that no human despoiler will have injured or taken 
your property. I asked Major whether the Indians of 
old had used dogs for packing before the coming of 
the horse, and he denied it, but there is a suspicious 
feature in their language. The word for dog is 
“skakbah,” and the name for horse is the same with 
a syllable that resembles a grunt prefixed. Among the 
Piegans the pony supplanted the dog as a beast of bur- 
den, and was called an “elk dog,” or big dog, and it 
seems likely that the etymology of the word horse in 
Lillooet points to a similar connection of ideas. 

When the men chattered away in their native tongue, 
the general effect, to a person ignorant of both lan- 
guages, was somewhat like South German; but there 
were times when a succession of coughs, clicks and 
gulps broke in, giving a notion that the speaker’s utter- 
ance had become inarticulate through pain. 

In the flats near the short Portage and at other 
places in the district one finds circular mounds sur- 
rounding excavations about thirty feet across. These 
are valled by the whites “keékoly holes.” The word 
keékoly merely means “down” in the Chinook jargon, 
but this name is always applied to the hollows that 
mark the sites of the old communal houses. There 
may be one or two of these houses still left in some 
remote spot. Thirty years ago when miners began to 
stream into the Caribou these were the ordinary win- 
ter domiciles. The method of construction was to dig 
down from three to five feet below the surface, and 
in this cellar erect a rectangular frame with six stout 
posts and connecting beams on top. Then strong 
poles were laid radially for the roof so that the outer 
ends came to the ground and the inner ends abutted 
on a hole in the middle of the roof, which answered 
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both for door and chimney. The poles were covered 
with bark, grass and earth; the excavated dirt was piled 
around the outside, a notched log was propped in the 
central hole for a ladder, and the mansion was ready. 
Of course everyone had to walk over the roof and 
climb down through the smoke to enter. The great 
virtue of these houses was that they were very warm 
in the severest weather, only a little fire of sticks was 
made in the center, but often the dwellers would climb 
out at nightfall to plunge in the icy lake in order to 
get cool enough to sleep. Each of the several families 
that lived in the house would have its special division 
allotted, and the winter was passed in making soup 
in a cooking basket, wherein the water was kept boil- 
ing by the addition of hot stones. Salmon dried in the 
sun, and shockingly ill-preserved, was the staple, with 
steelheads, rainbows and mountain trout fresh from 
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THE STORY ON THE STUMP. 


the water; while camas and kimwood roots afforded 
the vegetables, and dried berries gave the fruit. 

Rather a domestic people were the Lillooets. Fight- 
ing sometimes, either because they had to or else to 
keep in touch with the prevailing fashion, but in the 
main seeking a peaceful sustenance, housemakers, 
bridge builders and capable of carrying huge burdens 
on their backs. Not all of them even were successful 
hunters, and some, instead of buckskin garments, had 
to weave themselves shirts of the inner bark of the 
willow, twisted and pounded to clear the fiber from 
the trash. 

Now we started on our trip with the picnic element 
definitely eliminated, as I have shown, and packing over 
the divide at the head of McGilvray creek, we dropped 
down about 2,000 feet into the valley of the Cadwala- 
der, the main tributary of the south fork of Bridge 
River, and no mean stream. The bordering mountains 
are not very lofty in absolute elevation from the sea 
level, but they rise sharply from the low land, and a 
hunter may have to climb 3,000 or 4,000 feet through 
old burnt lands thick with brush or opener, but still 
very steep forested slopes, before he gets to the rocks 
of the goats or the snow swept slopes with short, curl- 
ing grasses and patches of low moss amid the shingle, 
beloved of the herds of the Highland Pan. 

The restriction of the game ranges is very marked. 
The great belts of the lower timber and slides are 
practically untenanted. A few deer haunts known to 
the Indians are the only exception to this rule. In 
the upper regions goats can often be seen; usually, on 
account of their conspicuous coats and exposed sta- 
tions, at great distances. A sportsman of repute gave 
an account some years ago of hunting goats with 
horses and dcegs, but as far as my observation goes 
their habitat is ill adapted to equitation. 

For good climbers, however, the capture of goats 
is an easy thing, though the labor of the approach and 
of the packing out of the spoils is almost always con- 
siderable. But it seemed strange that among hundreds 
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of high, cool ridges, where the ozone of the summit 
fills the air and the crisp, scanty herbage seems mag, 
for sheep, only a few places should harbor the bighorn, 

For instance, on the mountains south of Cadwala- 
der creek, the bighorn is not found. On the north, but 
one mountain side near the glacier that forms the 
source of a little stream known as John Bull creek, 
has the history of a single band of sheep now seldom 
seen. 

In going up this valley a little incident happened 
which seemed to indicate that Major had a feeling for 
locality that amounted almost to a special sense. In 
the morning we passed a little snake torpid wit; cold 
Major thought him dead, but by stirring him with a 
stick I elicited a faint wiggle, and we passed on. Some 
hours afterward, when we had gone, several devious 
miles, Major said to me, “Dat snake move.” He had 
recognized the spot, to me quite undistinguishable from 
the rest of the tangle, and noticed the absence oj the 
snake. 

And here I heard of a fact, if fact it was, that had 
never been brought to my attention. In the edge of 
. lofty snow bank I discovered a labyrinth of tracks. 
When we got near they proved to be bear tracks a 
day or two old, and the long claw marks showed a 
grizzly bear. 

Now Major had killed bears, some of them in con- 
tests that may be described as hand to mouth struggles, 
and he maintained that it was a custom of these ani- 
mals to tramp around in a snow bank after they had 
made a kill and gorged themselves on meat, in order 
to clean their paws. 

As the grizzly is a fast vanishing creature, his habits 
are getting to have the interest of an early myth, and 
1 give this on Major’s authority. 

To be sure, the scarcity of bears in the autumn is 
hardly an index to their true numbers, for they are then 
quite undiscoverable in the brush. 

When the snow melts in the spring, say from April 
to June, according to the earliness or lateness of the 
season, the bears come out on the open slides to dig 
for roots to satisfy the hunger that they have earned 
by a winter’s fasting. At these times they can be seen 
a long way off with a field glass, and the hunters have 
little trouble in coming up to leeward and securing 
their victim. Aleck alone killed nine bears last spring, 
but he might try for ninety autumns without bagging 
a single one. And as for the grizzly, it seems as if the 
hunters had taken the short census and marked the 
favored resort of every survivor of the species. 

After a short and rather barren experience near the 
John Bull glacier, we moved down the Cadwalader 
bottom and camped where a long, steep ravine car- 
ried the waters of the higher snow banks to the creek. 

It was an inviting spot. We saw a goat miles away 
and marked him for the morrow, and Aleck started to 
make a supply of his unrivaled bread. It was good, 
and as his method differs a little from those I knew, I 
will give the details: He first gathered a lot of earth 
and gravel around his fire and got this stuff hot and 
well mixed with embers. A large tin pan was greased, 
the dough was put in, then water was poured around 
it to prevent burning. A gold pan, bottom up, was 
used as a cover. The whole was buried and covered 
with the hot earth and ashes. In a few minutes steam 
came puffing out of the pile, and in three-quarters of 
an hour the bread was done. It was not boiled, either. 
It was baked and well baked, and there was not a fea- 
ture of a dumpling about it. 

While Aleck was cooking I examined the neighbor- 
hood, and found a small stump with one side faced 
down with the ax for a couple of feet, and on this 
tablet there was an inscription in characters strange 
to me, which turned out to be Chinook writing. For 
it seems that a special syllabary has been invented 
to fit the jargon; and, in a way, it does fit it. It looks 
quite as the jargon sounds: ridiculous. 

Both my men were Chinook scholars, though Aleck 
was far the better, and where their translations differed 
I took Aleck’s, but I confess that I reflected with a 
certain pang on the time wasted over learning this 
class of literature when the student might have made 
great strides in knowledge by the same application to 
the pursuit, say of Latin or even English. 

The inscription rendered so as-to bring out its true 
intent, avoiding the bald vagueness of the jargon with 
its “wa-wa” and its “sick tum-tum” ran as follows: 


Sept. 13, 1902. 

Well, we had a hard time here. 

Here we got low spirited. 

It was like that all the time. 

There was no good cause for misfortune. 

We did nothing for three days. 

We lay in bed. 

Afterwards we killed lots of game. 

We ate lots of game. 

We have a camp a little above—about fifty yards from 
this stump. 

We are six camping there. 

This is one story if anybody passes on this trail. 

We had been traveling in another quarter. 


Cadwalader Creek. 
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Painting by H.O Walker, in the Library of Congress. 


Wordsworth s Boy of Minander 


THERE was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander !—many a time, 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him—And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
- And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled; concourse wild 
Of jocund din! And, when there came a pause 
Of silence such as baffled his best skill : 


We had two horses. 

We were short of water and we looked for a creek. 
We reached it and drank, and a little bird came near and 
sang, “Well! well! well!” 

Then he sang “He! he! he!!” 

That little bird made us merry. Then we all laughed. 

If anybody passes this trail, don’t get low spirited. 

If a man gets low spirited he may get sick. 

I say that for everybody. Jor. 


As a check on the accuracy of the translation, I offer 
an exact copy of the original which omits only the flat 
‘and ynprofitable advice at the end. 

As jf we got a sick tum tum on purpose! 

Now there is a truthful story of simple men. 

I imagine this half dozen of Indian hunters, weary 
exceedingly, out of meat and short of water. (I hard- 
ly see how they could have missed water far in such 
a netwark of streams, but the stump says “short of 
water.”) They reach the creek, drink eagerly and go 
to bed for three days with a “sick tum-tum.” This 
might haye been the result of over-drinking or under- 
eating. ag the use of roots that give a most unattrac- 
tive kind of starch to the Indian diet, or, perhaps, they 
were beq-ridden by reason of unseasonable rains or 
mere dagk depression. On this point the stump is 
silent. Then comes the halcyon bird, harbinger of bless- 
ings, ang he laughs to them, “Well! Well! Well' He, 
He, Hg!” and they all laugh together, and their rifles 
bring down game, and they eat abundantly, and dry 
their surplus meat (we saw their drying scaffolds), and, 
as a guide to the wayfarer, they tell the story of the 
Stump and draw the moral: 

Excellent men! 

And now we, too, began to gather fruits of the 
chase; fool hens that were stoned to death, grouse, 
Tainbow trout, goats and deer. 

The trout were caught in a small lake with bait. 








One of them weighed about 2 pounds, others a quar- 
ter as much. The salmon colored band on the flank 
was bright and their red flesh was firm and good. 
The deer, though proclaimed a tremendous fellow by 
the Indians, did not rank with mule deer that I have 
seen in Wyoming and Idaho. The spread of his horns 
was only 19 or 20 inches, and they were neither heavy 
nor long. A similarly disappointing smallness was 
noticeable in the ram’s horns brought in by three par- 
ties out of many that went hunting this autumn. Four- 
teen inches around the base and 33 inches on the outer 
sweep, were considered large dimensions. This is a 
matter of the tape line and cannot be laid to a senti- 
mental exaggeration of the glories of vanished 
times. 

Either the big fellows have learned caution or the 
game, harassed by continual pursuit, does not have 
time to grow big. 

Goats did not entirely satisfy our ambitions, and 
we crossed the Bridge River and followed it down 
looking for sheep grounds, unoccupied by other hunt- 
ers, where we would not be spoiling someone else’s 
sport. 

To one acquainted only with the upper reaches of 
the Bridge River, it would seem to have earned its 
name from having two rope ferries and numerous fords. 
But I am told that there is a fine government structure 
at the river’s mouth, which replaced the Indian bridge 
that spanned and gave a name to the stream when the 
miners first poured in. 

The Indian bridge was made on a plan, of which 
some specimens still remain in other places. Trees 
trimmed of their branches were supported and weighted 
by stone piles on the opposite side of the river in such 
a way that their small ends projected toward one an- 
other and left only a moderate gap to span. A long 


Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This boy was taken from his mates, and died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
Pre-eminent in beauty is the vale 

Where he was born and bred: the churchyard hangs 
Upon a slope above the village school; 

And, through that churchyard when my way has led 
On summer evenings, I believe that there 

A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute-—looking at the grave in which he lies! 


stick of timber was then lashed to the ends to fill the 
gap and then the passer, with one foot on either tim- 
ber, just skated or shuffled along the two parallel sticks 
as best he might, on so uncertain a footway. 

Horses were always taken across by swimming or 
fording in Indian times. And in one unaccustomed to 
this kind of engineering I am told that great strength 
of will was required to make the crossing, though an 
old squaw, or kloochman, as they call her, would trudge 
across with a heavy load on her back without a sign 
of hesitation. The old timers speak of the plan of the 
Indian bridge as the cantilever principle. At all events, 
its construction showed mechanical ingenuity and en- 
terprise. 

When we had made one or two fruitless halts for 
hunting along the Bridge River, my holiday time came 
to an end, and I turned from the diapason of the pines 
and the song of falling waters to the rattle of ordinary 
existence. 

The chief of the Lillooets agreed to drive me out 
to the railroad, and he did it worthily, though much 
against his will, for it was raining hard, and he told 
me that nothing but his pledged word would have made 
him take that uncomfortable drive. The day I spent 
with him was full of interest. He was a fine-natured, 
broad-minded man. A linguist speaking Shuswap, 
Thompson River, English, Lillooet, a little Spanish, 
Chinook and I know not what other jargon. In spite 
of his accomplishments, he said that there were too 
many languages, one ought to suffice, and he con- 
sented that English should be that one. His English, 
indeed, was fine; not Major’s glorified baby talk, nor 
Aleck’s terse mumble, but idiomatic, weighty, reason- 
able, and I sat literally at his side, but metaphorically 
at his feet, learning some little part of the secret of the 
hills. H. G. Dutos. 
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The Albatross at Home. 


THERE has recently heen published in the U. S. Fish 
Commission Bulletin for 1903, an extremely interesting 
paper by Walter K. Fisher, on the Birds of Laysan and 
the Leeward Islands of the Hawaiian group. 

Many of these Leeward Islands, lying far to the 
west of Hawaii, are mere rocks, and are sometimes 
known as Bird Islands. Mr. Fisher’s sojourn among 
them was brief and undertaken in the summer of 1902. 
He spent a week on Laysan, which is about 800 miles 
from Honolulu, and ther€ made the interesting ob- 
servations included in this paper. Although the num- 
ber of sea fowl there is enormous, the species breeding 
are few, there being but 23, of which 18 are sea fowls, 
and 5 land birds, including a rail and a duck. A new 
species of tern was discovered on one of these islands. 
The region is not untouched ground for the ornitholo- 
gist, for its bird fauna has been covered by the obser- 
vations of a number of students, from 1891 down to the 
present time. 

The U. S. F. C. S. S. Albatross left Honolulu for 
Laysan May 10, and on May 15, while still distant 75 
miles from the island, began to meet the sea birds 
which are found there. Laysan is a small island 3 
miles long by 1% miles broad, and at its highest por- 
tion not more than 30 feet above the sea. It is con- 
sidered to be an old atoll, which has been elevated, and 
its vegetation is very sparse. On it are a lagoon of 
salt water, which, however, is not connected with the 
sea, and a little pond of fresh water. 

The island is a vast breeding ground for birds; terns, 
albatrosses, puffins, gannets, man-o’-war birds and 
petrels. Birds are everywhere, and the noise is some- 
times deafening. “When we made our way through 
a populous colony of sooty terns we had to exercise 
much care to avoid crushing their eggs and treading 
on the birds, which struggled panic stricken before us, 
with the old ruse of a broken wing, and then taking 
flight, swarmed over our heads. If we would converse 
it was necessary to shout.” Portions of the island, 
where there was soil, were completely honey-bombed 
with the burrows of petrels, and in walking over this 
the pedestrian constantly broke through the roof of 
these tunnels, sinking in the soft soii up to the knees. 

“Few of the birds seemed frightened, and with the 
exercise of a little care, we were able to approach 
most of the species as close <s we wished. It was 
certainly gratifying to be able to walk up to an alba- 
tross or a booby and watch it feed its young and to 
record this domestic duty with a camera. It might 
perhaps be difficult to convey the pleasure I experi- 
enced, when, standing in a group of albatrosses, one 
came up and peered into my face, and finding my inten- 
tions good, proceeded to examine inquisitively the pol- 
ished top of my tripod. Many of the young alba- 
trosses would allow themselves to be stroked after a 
ludicrous show of displeasure, and would soon appear 
as if they had known us always. The little rails scamp- 
ered hither and thither like diminutive barnyard fowls, 
but soon returned, craning their necks to discover why 
they had retreated. When we sat working, not infre- 
quently the little miller bird came and perched for a 
moment on our table and chair backs, and the laysan 
finch and rail walked about our feet in busy search for 
flies and bits of meat. The beautiful little honey eater 
visited us each day at meal time, and sought for 
‘millers’ in the panels and seams between the boards. 
Thus, wherever we went we were free to watch and 
learn, and were trusted by the birds. It seems a touch- 
ing and unique experience, and one which demon- 
strates all too forcibly the attitude of wild creatures 
which have not yet learned that man is usually an 
enemy.” 


Although Laysan, where most of these observations 
were made, is low and flat, others of these rocks, such 
as Necker Island and Bird Island, are high and pre- 
cipitous; the latter rising over 900 feet into the air. 

The Necker Island tern (Procelsterna saxatilis’, 
described by Mr. Fisher in the Proceedings of the U. 
S. National Museum for 1903, was found breeding on 
Necker Island, where it was abundant. It was also 
seen about Bird Island, but here, owing to bad weather, 
no landing could be made. How wide the distribution 
of the species may be we do not know; but an allied 
species is found over much of the South Pacific. 





One of the interesting, abundant and remarkable birds 
of Laysan is the albatross named from the island, 
called also Gony. Of these there is an immense colony, 
occupying the flat plains surrounding the lagoon, where 
one can see, at a single view, many thousands of the 
birds. Indeed, there seems scarcely a tussock of the 
grass over the greater portion of the slopes of the 
island, but has a young bird in its shadow, ready to 
snap at the passerby with an appearance of ferocity. 
When approached they seem to become angry, lean 
forward and snap their beaks viciously, or may even 
make a rush, waddling along, and darting the heads 
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FAVORITE GAME IN FIRST STAGE. 





SECOND STAGE OF FAVORITE GAME. 





FINISH OF GAME. 





FINISH OF THE SONG DANCE, 
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back and forth to the music of clicking mandibles 
Usually, however, they can be coaxed into good na- 
ture, and may be handled easily. 

“The old birds, however, are quite different, and do 
not seem to mind the presence of man. One can walk 
among them without disturbing their various occupa- 
tions and movements in the least. Only when sudden. 
ly startled do they exhibit any tendency to snap their 
bills, and then they are easily calmed. They back away 
from any proffered familiarity with great rapidity, un. 
less suddenly hindered by a tuft of grass, which event 
surprises them immoderately. They will not allow 
themselves to be handled, and make off at a great rate 
if one offers them this indignity. They have a halj 
doubting inquisitiveness which leads them sometimes 
to walk up to the visitor and examine anything con- 
spicuous about his person. One bird became greatly 
interested in the bright aluminum cap to my tripod, and 
strolled up and examined it carefully, with both eye and 
beak, appearing somewhat astonished when the cap 
tinkled. 

“When standing beside their young they present ag 
very attractive sight, as their plumage is always immac- 
ulately clean. The region about the eye is dark-gray- 
ish, overhung by a pure white eyebrow, which gives 
them a decidedly pensive appearance. They have an 
innate objection to idleness, and, consequently, seldom 
stand around doing nothing, but spend much time in a 
curious performance, the meaning of which I am at a 
loss to explain. It has been calied courting (Avifauna 
of Laysan, etc., p. 57), but as the antics are carried on 
during the bird’s residence of about ten months on the 
island, they are probably an amusement, in which the 
albatrosses indulge immoderately in lieu of other di- 
versions. This game, or whatever one may wish to call 
it, may have originated in past time during the court- 
ing period, but it certainly has-long since lost any such 
significance. 

“The proceeding in brief is as follows. Two alba- 
trosses approach each other bowing profoundly and 
stepping rather heavily. They circle round each other 
nodding solemnly all the time. Next they fence a little, 
crossing bills and whetting them together, pecking 
meanwhile, and dropping stiff little bows. Suddenly 
one lifts its closed wing and nibbles at the feathers 
underneath, or, rarely, if in a hurry, merely turns its 
head and tucks its bill under its wing. The other bird 
during this short performance assumes a ‘statuesque 
pose, and either looks mechanically from side to side 
or snaps its bill loudly a few times. Then the first 
bird bows once and, pointing its head and beak straight 
upward, rises on its toes, puffs out its breast, and utters 
a prolonged nasal groan, the other bird snapping its 
bill loudly and rapidly at the’ same time. 

“Sometimes both birds raise their heads in the air, 
and either one or both utter the indescribable and 
ridiculous bovine groan. When they have finished, they 
begin bowing at each other again, almost always rapid- 
ly and alternately, and presently repeat the perform- 
ance, the birds reversing their role in the game, or not. 
There is no hard and fast order to these tactics, which 
the seamen of the Albatross rather aptly called a ‘cake 
walk,’ but many variations occur. The majority of 
cases, however, follow the sequence I have indicated. 
Sometimes three engage in the play, one dividing its 
attention between two. They are always most polite, 
never losing their temper or offering any violence. 
The whole affair partakes of the nature of a snappy 
drill, and is more or less mechanical. 

“Occasionally one will lightly pick up a twig of 
grass and present it to the other. This one does not 
accept the gift, however, but, thereupon returns the 
compliment, when straws are promptly dropped and 
all hands begin bowing and walking about as if their 
very lives depended upon it. If one stands where alba- 
trosses are reasonably abundant, he can see as many as 
twenty couples hard at work bowing and groaning on 
all sides, and paying not the slightest attention to his 
presence. When walking through the grassy portions 
of the island, I have seen white heads bobbing up and 
down above the green, as solitary pairs were amusing 
themselves away from the larger congregations of their 
kind. If I walked up to them they would stop and 
gaze in a deprecating way and walk off, bowing still, 
with one eye in my direction. Having reached what 
they considered a respectful distance, they would fall 
to and resume their play. 

“Should one enter a group of albatrosses which 
have been recently engaged in this diversion and begin 
to bow very low, the birds will sometimes walk around 
in a puzzled sort of way, bowing in return, a curious 
fact, which F. H. von Kittlitz recorded early in 1834: 

“*When Herr Isenbeck met one, he used to bow to 
it, and the albatrosses were polite enough to answer, 
bowing and cackling. This could easily be regarded 
as a fairy tale; but considering that these birds, which 
did not even fly away when approached, had no reason 


to change their customs, it seems quite natural.’ 
(Concluded on Page 442.) 
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' luis is a fac-simile of one of the plates in Blome’s 
Gentleman’s Recreation,” printed by Roycroft in 
1686, or thirty-three years after the first edition of Izaak 
Walton’s “Compleat Angler.” The work treated of 
horsemanship, hawking, hunting, fowling, fishing and 
agriculture. It comprised also a treatise on cock- 
fighting. Blome’s inclusion of the pastime of the pit 
as one of the recreations of a gentleman indicates that 
the sportsman of the seventeenth century was pos- 
sessed of more catholicity of taste than his brother of 





ANGLING IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


From the “Gentleman’s Recreation,” published in the year 1686. 


the twentieth century. Times change; sentiment, 
fashions, sports change with them. Of all the popular 
recreations of Blome’s day, none has held its place 
more securely than angling; no other, if we may judge 
by the persisting taste of sportsmen, is likely to endure 
longer in the favor of mankind. There may come a 
time when for a Christmas Number of some Forest 
AND STREAM of the twenty-fourth century there shall 
be drawn from the angling prints of 1903 something 
which to the eye of the reader of that time shall seem 
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as quaint and old-fashioned and crude as this Blome 
print does to us. But of this we may be certain, that 
in whatever costume he shall array himself, with what- 
ever tackle he shall angle, and whatever fish he shall 
draw forth, the angler of that day will be animated by 
the spirit of the angler now; and the gentle art will 
have for him the same allurements and the same com- 
pensations it had for the fisherman of Blome’s day and 
has for us. Times may change, but the compelling charm 
of angling will last while sun shall shine and waters run. 
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THE ALBATROSS AT HOME. 
(Concluded from Page 440.) 


“One moonlight night we strolled over the island 
after nocturnal petrels and visited a portion of a popu- 
lous albatross colony. The old birds were still hard 
at work executing their queer ‘song dance,’ and in the 
uncertain light the effect was one long to be remem- 
bered. Their white plumage made them conspicuous 
for a long distance over the stretches near the lagoon. 
From all sides the sound of their groans and bill- 





ALBATROSS FEEDING YOUNG—FIRST STAGE. 


snappings was audible above the continual thin, high 
squeak of young albatrosses and the moans and cater- 
wauling of shearwaters and petrels. During some 
quieter spell in the activities of the vocalists faraway 
groans were borne to us across the placid lagoon, as 
a reminder that in other parts the good work was still 
going on. By this time many of the albatrosses had 
started off fishing, as they seem to do a large part of 
it after dark, probably toward morning. 

“It is interesting to note that the antics which have 
just been described are not limited to this species, but 
in a modified form are practiced by others. Probably 
all species of the genus exhibit the trait in some form. 

“After sunrise the albatrosses begin to feed their 
young. The old bird, coming in from the sea, alights 
near her offspring, which immediately takes the initia- 
tive by waddling up and pecking or biting gently her 
beak. This petitioning always takes place and perhaps 
acts as some sort of stimulus, for in a few moments the 
mother stands up, and with head lowered and wings 
held loosely at the side, disgorges a mass of squids and 
oils. Just as she opens her beak the young inserts its 
own crosswise and skillfully catches every morsel, which 
it bolts down with evident relish. This operation I saw 
repeated, with short intermissions, ten times. The last 





SECOND STAGE OF FEEDING YOUNG. 


two or three ejections of this oily pabulum cost the 
albatross considerable muscular effort, and the last 
time nothing came up but a little oil, and stomach 
juices presumably. The young bird is not at all modest 
in its demands, but keeps asking for more. The old 
bird now pecks back in an annoyed manner, and if 
the other still urges, she arises and walks off, usually 
to some neighboring young one, which she viciously 
mauls about the neck. This exhibition usually takes 
place just before she feeds her young and likewise be- 
tween courses, as it were. Why she does this I am at 
a loss to suggest, unless it be mere ill will. The old 
bird does not always confine this ill treatment to one 
strange young bird, but takes in a circle of those whose 
parents are absent. The young thus rudely treated 
sometimes bite back, but usually do not offer resist- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
ance, uttering instead a plaintive little squeak. A small 
mortality is the result of this practice. Dr. Gilbert ob- 
served that Diomedea nigripes is more savage than the 
white species. He saw a black-footed albatross thus 
take in a circle of about twenty young immutabilis and 
‘wool’ them soundly. Finally, however, the ruffian 
arrived at a youngster whose parent, being unex- 
pectedly nearby, set upon the persecutor, and in the 
scrimmage mnigripcs was put to rout.” 

Near the resting places of the young—one could 
hardly call them nests—are often found solid pellets 
made up of the beaks and opaque lenses of the eyes of 
squids, no doubt disgorged by young or old birds, as 
hawks and owls disgorge the undigestible portions of 
their food. Certain large seeds, which had probably 
been through the same course, were also found on the 
island, for, as is well known, the albatrosses pick up 
and swallow many floating things not adapted to their 
food, and these large seeds, known as candle nuts, 
are often seen floating in the ocean. The nearest trees 
on which they grow are about 700 miles east from Lay- 
san. The observation suggests one means by which 
many hard, floating seeds might be carried into the in- 
terior of islands, and there find a soil favorable to 
their germination. 

The visit of the investigators was happily timed. No 
less than 18 of the 23 species were breeding, some hav- 
ing eggs, others young, and some both. It was found 
that many of the species bred by colonies, choosing 
special localities for their nests and breeding only in 
these localities. The blackfooted albatross breeds on 
the sand beaches, and on the northeast and south sides 
of the island, but not elsewhere. The blue-faced gan- 
net confines itself to the narrow littoral sedge-covered 
slope on the same sides, the gray-backed tern breeds 
higher up, and so, as a rule, each species has its own 





FINAL STAGE OF FEEDING YOUNG. 


locality. It is interesting to note that the birds visit- 
ing the island do not all breed at the same time. 
There is not space enough for them to do so, and as 
noted by an earlier observer, they are obliged to take 
turns; so that some species of sea birds leave the place 
as soon as their young are strong enough to fly, and 
just at this time other newcomers are arriving at the 
island. “Thus there is a constant coming and going, 
and it follows that breeding species are found at al- 
most every season of the year, a fact which is remark- 
able even in the tropics, where the breeding season is 
less regular than in our latitude. In this way a most 
definite succession, which probably dates back thou- 
sands of years, takes place year after year in the ar- 
rival and departure of certain species.” 


The Labrador Duck. 


A Wild Fowl that has Disappeared. 


Tue Labrador duck Camptolaimus labradorius (Gmel.) 
is one of the two or three North American birds that 
have become extinct within historic times. 

To the earlier ornithologists it was a well-known 
species of the Atlantic coast, and yet, from the way 
in which they write, we may assume that it was never 
very common, for Giraud says, “With us it is rather 
rare,” and speaks of it as a bird “chiefly inhabiting the 
western side of the continent,” leaving it to be in- 
ferred that there were places where it was more abun- 
dant than on the Atlantic. Wilson calls it “rather a 
scarce species on our coasts.” 

Audubon, on the other hand, writing a few years 
earlier than Giraud, says, in the fourth volume of the 
Ornithological Biography, published in 1838, “The 
range of this species along our shores does not extend 
further southward than Chesapeake Bay, where I have 
seen some near the influx of the St. James River. I 
have also met with several in the Baltimore market. 
Along the coast of New Jersey and Long Island it oc- 
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curs in greater or less numbers every year. It also at 
times enters the Delaware River in Pennsylvania, anq 
ascends that stream at least as far as Philadelphia. A 
bird stuffer, whom I knew at Camden, had many fine 
specimens, all of which he had procured by baiting fish. 
hooks with common mussels, on a trot-line, sunk a 
few feet beneath the surface, but on which he never 
found one alive, on account of the manner in which 
these ducks dive and flounder when securely hooked. 
Of the specimens which I saw with this person, male 
and female were in perfect plumage, and I have not en- 
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YOUNG ALBATROSS POSING FOR ITS PICTURE. 


joyed having opportunities of seeing the changes which 
this species undergoes. 

Audubon supposed that members of his party saw the 
nests of the pied duck on the Labrador coast, in 1833, 
but as these nests were deserted, and were only identi- 
fied by the report of the clerk of the fishing establish- 
ment there, it may well enough be that they belonged 
to some other species. They are described as being 
like those of the eider duck; and perhaps may have 
been nests of that bird. 

The Labrador duck was nearly related to the com- 
mon old-squaw or long-tailed duck, which it somewhat 
resembled in color, as will be seen by the plate. Like 
the eider duck, on the other hand, to which also it is 
closely related, it had a patch of curious bristly feathers 
on the cheeks, and also a soft, membranous expansion 
of the upper mandible of the bill, next to the head. 
Wilson quaintly says of the bill, “toward the extremity 
it widens a little, in the manner of the shovelers, be- 
sides having the singularity of there being only a soft, 
loose, pendulous skin.” The bill between the nostrils 
is pale grayish-blue, the sides’ of the breast, and the 
edges of both mandibles are dull orange, and the point 
of the bill is black. Young males are said to have 
the whole of the white plumage tinged with yellowish 
cream color. The female is ashy-gray, darker be- 
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GROUP OF MAN-O’-WAR BIRDS. 


neath and with the secondaries white, the tertiaries 
grayish, and a bar acrdss the wing, formed by the 
white secondaries. 

The extinction cf the Labrador duck is very recent, 
the last specimen known having been taken in the year 
1878. Audubon speaks of them in his time as being 
hardy birds, and met with along the coasts of Nova 
Scotia, Maine and Massachusetts, during the most 
severe cold of the winter. He says that “The pied 
duck seems to be a truly marine bird, seldom entering 
rivers unless urged by stress of weather. It procures 
its food by diving amidst the rolling surf, over sand 
or mud bars, although at times it comes along the 
shore, and searches in the manner of the spoon-bill 
duck. Its usual fare consists of small shellfish, fry and 
various kinds of seaweeds, along with which it swal- 
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jows much sand and gravel. Its flight is swift, and 
its wings emit a whistling sound. It is usually seen 
in flocks of from seven to ten, probably the members 
of one family.” 

Of the two specimens figured in the plate, Audubon 
says, “The Hon. Daniel Webster, of Boston, sent me 
a fine pair killed by himself, on the Vineyard Islands, 
on the coast of Massachusetts, from which-I made the 
drawing for the plate before you.” 

It is interesting to note that these two specimens 
are still preserved in the Smithsonian Institution, in 
Washington. 

It was not until the very last years of the existence 
of this species that its rarity came to be realized. As 
soon, however, as this began to be suspected, every 
effort was made to secure and preserve specimens that 
became accessible. In his “American Duck Shooting” 
Grinnell says: 

“The pied duck was a strong flier and apparently well 
able to take care of itself, and its practical extinction 
took place before gunning was practiced on any very 
great scale. It was not especially sought for as a table 
bird, and no satisfactory reason has as yet been ad- 
yanced for its disappearance. * * * A very beau- 
tiful group of Labrador ducks is to be seen in the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New York, 
where five specimens have been handsomely mounted 
in their natural surroundings.” 

A few years ago Mr. William Dutcher, so well known 
for his study of the birds of Long Island, and still 
more widely for the faithful and long-continued work 
that he has done toward protecting the native birds 
of America, published in the Auk, three papers on the 
known specimens of the Labrador duck, from which 
we take a number of facts and paragraphs. 

Mr. Dutcher’s first paper appeared in April, 1891, and 
subsequent papers in January and April, 1894. His 
investigations have increased the number of known 
specimens of this species from 33 to 42, of which, how- 
ever, some have been lost. These specimens are di- 
vided as follows: 

The British Museum has two............. 2 
The Liverpool Museum has three............ ete ae 
The Strickland collection, Cambridge............... I 
Colonel ‘Wedderburn’s collection.................+-+ I 
tS NE a oo en tinencninab es nices s% cane Mt 


NN a. Sas ais locas peewee 5 ond oon I 
The Paris Museum of Natural History............... I 
American Museum of Natural History.............. 7 
- Island Historical Society, Brooklyn........... I 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.:............... I 
University of the State of New York, Albany. reac 8 2 


To these must be added a male, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. William Dutcher, and one in the hands of 
Mr. John Lewis Childs. 

Collection of William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass.. 2 
Collection of Charles B. Corey, Boston, Mass.. 2 
Collection of Gordon Plumber, Boston, Mass........ I 
Boston Society of Natural History.. Sisan eae 
U. S. National Museum, Weshingtoa, D. C. Sa 
deme of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. .. fanuwanncee 
University of Vermont, Burlington. . ‘ I 
Collection of Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. 'S.. 2 
Museum of Natural History Society of Montresl.. saa 

Total in Canada, 3. 

Total known in Europe, 11. 

Total known in North America, 31. 


Besides these some specimens have since been re 
corded and some have been lost. One of these was a 
male, obtained by Mr. William Winton, of Halifax, 
by him given to Andrew Downs, and by him to Mr. 
Geo. A. Boardman, and afterward destroyed, because 
eaten by mice and moths. 

A female was received from Mr. Cheney by Mr. Har- 
old Herrick, in the year 1871, by him turned over to 
Mr. Boardman, who sent it to John Wallace, of New 
York, to be mounted, and by Wallace it was lost. 

A specimen was recorded by Dr. W. H. Gregg, of 
Elmira, N. Y., in 1879; it was shot by a lad in Decem- 
ber, 1878, and had been eaten before Dr. Gregg learned 
of its capture. He did, however, secure the head and 
a portion of the neck, thus identifying the bird.- This 
fragment has since been lost. 

Mr. John Lewis Childs recently purchased from the 
Liverpool Museum a male Labrador duck, perfect and 
in full plumage. It was acquired by Lord Derby in 
January, 1833, and bequeathed to the Liverpool Mus- 
eum in 1853. 

In 1893 a heretofore unrecorded specimen of the 
Labrador duck was discovered in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History Society of Montreal, by Mr. Ernest D. 
Wintle, of Montreal, Canada, and was brought to the 
Notice of Mr. Dutcher. It is a young male, and nothing 
is known as to the history of the skin. Again, in 1894, 
Mr. Dutcher—once more through the kindness of Mr. 
Emest D. Wintle, of. Montreal, Canada—called atten- 
tion to a record of the Labrador duck in the “Cana- 
dian Naturalist and Geologist” for 1862. The bird is 
described, and the note which follows the description 
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adds, “A specimen of this beautiful duck, the first which 
I have seen, was shot in the Bay of La Prairie, this 
spring (1862) by a habitant, and was purchased by Mr. 
Thompson, of this city, who has kindly placed it at 
my disposal for examination. I believe it to be one 
of the rarest of our visitants of this species, and to 
demonstrate that an acquaintance with our fauna must 
be a work of many years.” This specimen is the one 
which afterward passed into the possession of Mr. 
Dutcher, and is the forty-second specimen known of 
this species. 

Mr. Dutcher gives some interesting historical notes 
on this species. Most of them are from the pen of 
ornithologists of an earlier generation, some of whom 
are now dead. 

Mr. Geo. N. Lawrence, in January, 1891, wrote, “I 
recollect that about forty or more years ago it was not 
unusual to see them in Fulton Market, and without 
doubt killed on Long Island. At one time I remember 
seeing six fine males, which hung in the market until 
spoiled, for the want of a purchaser; they were not 
considered desirable for the table, and collectors had 
a sufficient number at that time, a pair being consid- 
ered enough to represent a species in a collection. 
No one anticipated that they might become extinct, 
and if they have, the cause thereof is a problem most 
desirable to solve, as it was surely not through man’s 
agency, as in the case of the great auk.” 

In November, 1891, Mr. Thos. I. Egan, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, said, “I believe this duck is now extinct. 
My business is dealing in game, and I see many of the 
fishing people from Newfoundland. I believe if any odd 
birds were seen that I would hear about them. The 
name ‘pied duck’ is now applied to the surf scoter, by 
many of the gunners from Labrador, Newfoundland.” 

Colonel Nicholas Pike, of Brooklyn, N. Y., said in 
1891: “I have in my life shot a number of these beau- 
tiful birds, though I have never met more than two or 
three at a time, and mostly single birds. The whole 
number I ever shot would not exceed a dozen, for they 
were never plentiful; I rarely met with them. The 
males in full plumage were exceedingly rare; I think 
I never met with more than three or four of these; 
the rest were young males and females. They were 
shy and hard to approach, taking flight from the water 
at the least alarm, flying very rapidly. Their familiar 
haunts were the sandbars, where the water was shoal 
enough for them to pursue their favorite food, small 
shellfish. I have only once met with this duck south 
of Massachusetts Bay. In 1858 one solitary male came 
to my battery, in Great South Bay, L. I., near Quogue, 
and settled among my stools. I had a fair chance to 
hit him, but in my excitement to precure it, I missed 
it. This bird seems to have disappeared, for an old 
comrade, who has hunted in the same bay for over 
sixty years, tells me he has not met with one for a 
long time. I am under the impression the males do 
not get their full plumage in the second year. I would 
here remark, this duck has never been esteemed for the 
table, from its strong, unsavory flesh.” 

Mr. Geo. A. Boardman wrote from Calais, Me., in 
the autumn of 1890: “I began to collect birds about 
fifty years ago, and wanted to get a pair of each spe- 
cies; I did not care for more. The Labrador duck I 
procured without much trouble, and if I had any dupli- 
cates sent to me, I did not save them any more than 
I should have saved duplicates of scoters or old squaws, 
I have no doubt but that I may have had others. I had 
shooters all about the coast of Grand Manan and Bay 
of Fundy, sending me anything they knew was odd. 
Anything they sent to me that I already had mounted 
generally went into the manure heap. About twenty 
years since, Messrs. John G. Bell and D. G. Elliott, 
of New York, wrote to me to try to get them some 
Labrador ducks. I wrote to all my collectors, but the 
ducks had all gone.” 

Mr. Dutcher’s dates of the capture of certain speci- 
mens have been questioned by at least one British 
naturalist, but there seems no question but that Mr. 
Dutcher has the facts and figures to prove all that he 
has alleged on these points. The testimony as to birds 
collected between 1857 and 1871 seems ample, and is ad- 
vanced by such witnesses as Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Elliott 
and Mr. Vickary. Mr. Lawrence had absolute faith 
in the specimen now in the Smithsonian Institution, 
bearing the label, 1875. 

Of this bird killed in 1875, Mr. Dutcher very justly 
says that it must have had parents, and that there 
probably were other young ones in this brood. Since 
then, except for the great specimen of 1878, nothing 
has been seen of the Labrador duck. 

In the hope of learning something as to the exist- 
ence of the bird, Mr. Dutcher sent copies of the plate 
of the Labrador duck, which appeared with his first 
paper, to the north with two Arctic exploring expedi- 
tions, neither of which brought back any information 
about the bird. 

Mr. Langdon Gibson, who accompanied the Peary 


expedition to Greenland, showed his plates to French- 
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Canadians, on the Straits of Belleisle, but they de- 
clared that they had never seen such birds. The lead- 
ing hunters at Godhaven, Disco Island, Greenland, 
made the same statement, but the Esquimaux on Mc- 
Cormick Bay declared that these birds were abundant, 
and said that in the spring many could be had, with 
their eggs, at the head of the bay they were camped 
on. But, unfortunately, when spring came, the prom- 
ised Labrador ducks proved to be old squaws. In 
August, 1892, on the way home, the party touched at 
Godhaab, the largest town in Greenland. Here Herr 
Anderson, the Danish inspector of South Greenland, an 
accomplished naturalist, has a fine collection of Arctic 
birds. He told Mr. Gibson that his collection repre- 
sented twenty years’ work, and that all the hunters in 
South Greenland had instructions to bring him any 
strange birds that they might get, and that in this way 
he had added to his collection from time to time 
many rare birds and eggs, but in all that time he had 
heard nothing of the Labrador duck. Proof sufficient, 
one would think, that within the last twenty years the 
Labrador duck had not visited Greenland. 

There has been much speculation as to the cause of 
the disappearance of this beautiful bird, and, perhaps, 
no on2 has written so fully about it as Mr. Frederic A. 
Lucas, of the Smithsonian Institution, in his paper 
on Animals Recently Extinct, or Threatened with Ex- 
termination, as Represented in the Collections of the 
U. S. National Museum. Mr. Lucas suggests that 
some epidemic may have swept off the greater part of 
the race, but this is wholly conjectural, 
the kind is known to have occurred. 
however, 


for nothing of 
We do know, 
that epidemics occur among birds, for Dr. 
Stejneger has given us an account of a case of this 
kind in the Commander Islands, where many thousands 
of pelagic cormorants died during the winter of 1876-77, 
so that dead birds covered the beaches all around the 
islands. This destruction, however, did not permanent- 
ly injure the supply of these birds, 
greatly increased. 

Mr. Lucas suggests, also, that if the Labrador duck 
had a limited breeding area in the north, which was 
near the summer camp of a band of Indians, the de- 
struction of their eggs might have worked largely to- 
ward the extinction of the species. 

It is quite possible that we shall never know what 
it was that destroyed the Labrador duck, and specu- 
lation about it is vain. It is worth while, however, 
to quote what Dr. Stejneger has said, in the volume of 
the Standard Natural History, devoted to birds, to 
show how the extinction of this species, or, indeed, of 
any other, might come about. 

“It seems to be a fact that when a migratory species 
has reached a certain low number of individuals, the 
rapidity with which it goes toward extinction is con- 
siderably increased. 

“Two circumstances may tend toward this result. 
We know that when birds on their migrations get 
astray, having lost their route and comrades, they are 
nearly always doomed to destruction, that fate not 
only overtaking single individuals, but also large flocks 
to the last member. 

“Tf the safety of the wanderers, therefore. greatly de- 
pends upon their keeping their correct route, the safety 
decreases disproportionately the scarcer the species 
become, since, if the route is poorly frequented, the 
younger and inexperienced travelers have less chance 
of following the right track, and more chance of get- 
ting lost, and consequently destroyed. The fewer the 
individuals, the more disconnected become the breed- 
ing localities, the more difficult for the birds to find 
each other and form flocks in the fall. Finally, the 
number will be reduced to a few colonies, and the spe- 
cies, consequently, in danger of extinction, and a cas- 
ualty, which, under ordinary circumstances, would only 
affect a fraction of the members, now may easily prove 
fatal to the remainder of the species. 

“We need only suppose that during one unfortunate 
year nearly all the broods were destroyed by inunda- 
tions, fires, or frost, to perceive what difficulty the few 
birds left in the autumn would have in wending their 
way without getting astray. 

“We know that the proportion of birds returning in 
spring is comparatively small, and the flocks are con- 
siderably thinned down. 

“Under the circumstances presumed, there will hard- 
ly be birds left to form flocks. But birds used to mi- 
grate in flocks do not like or cannot travel alone; hence 
they are forced to follow flocks of allied species, which 
may take them to localities far from their home. In 
that way a few scattered pairs may survive, and breed 
here and there, a number of years after the rest are de- 
stroyed, and such are probably those few Labrador 
ducks which have been captured occasionally during 
the last twenty years or more. 

“There is a possibility that a few such pairs may be 
in existence, but, however hardy, their fate is sealed, 
and perhaps not a single one will get into the hands 
of a naturalist.” 
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Some Snakes I Have Met. 


L—The Kentucky Copperhead. 

Down in the beechwoods the heat was oppressive, 
and the four gray squirrels which I had acquired up in 
the hills, where the ripe mulberries were so attractive, 
were pulling down heavily, so I decided to take off 
my coat and swing it from my belt. Stepping to a 
nearby vine-grown tree, I was in the act of leaning 
my old muzzleloader against the tree, when I became 
suddenly chilled with horror by the sight of a huge, 
brownish, yellow snake. The upper part of his body 
protruding from the vine on the side of the tree was 
curved outward, the head pointed straight at and level 
with my eyes but a few inches away. I stared stupid- 
ly for one or two full seconds, taking in every feature, 
his partly opened mouth, the quickly playing red 
tongue, the gentle swaying of the poised head. Then 
my senses suddenly returned, and I dropped, or rather 
threw myself, backward, involuntarily retaining my hold 
on the gun. Scrambling quickly to my feet from where 
I had fallen sprawling on my back in the leaves, I 
started for the clearing, but turned at twenty feet, and 
decided to defend myself, no matter how great the 
peril. The copperhead had scarcely moved, but still 
swayed in the air, sharply outlined against the back- 
ground of deep green. Despite my great fright, I held 
the sight steadily on the swaying head. With cool and 
deliberate aim, not satisfied with one charge, I poured 
the contents of both barrels at the head of that ser- 
pent, and the effect was to obliterate the forward por- 
tion and completely tear off the head. 

Then I again lost my nerve, or, perhaps, it would 
be more accurate to say that I found my nerves, for I 
suddenly began to tremble violently, so that it was with 
great difficulty I proceeded with reloading my gun. 
I wasted much powder, for I could scarcely hold the 
powder horn, and when it came to shot, it seemed as 
if as many of the precious pellets pattered on the 
leaves as went down into the yawning muzzle. At this 
stage the interwoven body of the dead snake began to 
relax, and in a minute fell into the dry leaves with 
what seemed to me a loud crash. This was the final 
shock to my shattered nerves; and dropping the gun, 
I burned the wind in the direction of the clearing. If 
a stop-watch could have been held on me then I might 
have won the fame that afterward carefully eluded me 
on the cinder path. 

Years after this incident I saw nothing to make me 
proud of my share in the action; for the copperhead 
certainly had the drop on me, and declined to shoot; 
but as a boy of fourteen, I felt few pangs of remorse. 


Il.—The Arkansas Water Moccasin. 


One bright, hot morning in July, up four miles from 
the mouth of Mulberry creek, in the western part of 
Arkansas, five of us sat on the broad gunwale of a 
small flat bottom boat, which was being poled up the 
stream toward the swimming hole. We were garbed 
in a costume said to have been fashionable at the time 
when Eden flourished, and as this was six years after 
my adventure with the copperhead, I had grown very 
bold and brave in dealing with snakes. With a good 
deal of mirth and tuneless singing, my boyish com- 
panions were pushing the boat rapidly through a placid 
reach of dead water. They had little regard for direc- 
tion, and presently they jammed the square bow of the 
boat with considerable force into the root wad of an 
upturned tree. The shock of the collision dislodged a 
large water moccasin, which had doubtless been taking 
4 morning nap in the warm sunshine, far up on the 
matted roots of the tree. When he fell squarely into 
my lap he was a much surprised serpent. I was some- 
what astonished myself. I felt the weight of his heavy 
body, the movement of his sinuous folds as he writhed 
about, his head erect, growing angrier every second. 
He seemed to pay more attention to my companions 
than to me. I had no particular desire to nourish him 
in my bosom, and when he turned his ugly head upward 
toward my face, and I saw the white cotton-like in- 
terior of his mouth, I thought it about time to thrust 
him from me, and accordingly I threw him with con- 
siderable force against the bottom of the boat. 
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utes, and then with calm deliberation the pale youth 
threw our clothes overboard, and announced that if 
anyone dared come near the boat he would throw the 
copperhead in his face. We watched him as the boat 
drifted slowly around the bend below us, and then we 
gathered up what clothing we could find, and bare- 
footed and ashamed, started on our silent march of 
three miles to town. There was no mirth and sing- 
ing. I have never been able to figure out why the 
copperhead spared me, for he surely had the drop on 
me, and he declined to shoot. 


Ill.—The California Rattlesnake. 

Last Christmas I had my first experience shooting 
California valley quail, also my first experience with a 
California rattlesnake. Mr. E. B. Collier, of Corona, 
Cal., who annually assists Santa Claus in his benevo- 
lent work of seeing that every little boy and girl 
in the land shall find big, firm golden oranges in the 
toes of their Christmas stockings, was my companion 
on the hunt. It is Mr. Collier’s relaxation to hunt the 
quail after the rush of fruit to the Eastern holiday mar- 
kets; and a day afield with Collier means a limit bag, 
for he is an indefatigable hunter, and he knows where 
the quail are plentiful. 

We had flushed a covey of about 300 quail—no, that 
is not a misprint, Mr. Collier conservatively estimated 
them at that, though I was positive there were nearer 
a thousand. After seeing that the little setter Keno 
was comfortably settled in the buggy, Collier joined 
me, explaining that no dog could work in that cactus, 
and that we didn’t want to shoot at the birds in there 
anyway, only to frighten and scatter them into the 
hills. We hustled the blue runners pretty hard, and 
soon had them scattering. Finally 75 or a hundred 
quail in a bunch flew to the hillside, and we quit the 
dry wash and went after them. We found excellent 
sport, as they soon squatted and got up singly and in 
pairs and threes, about the right distance for some 
rare shots and some marvelous misses. These quail 
had a way of getting up in rocket flight on the side of 
a hill and dropping suddenly out of danger just beyond 
the rocks on the top of the ridge. I had succeeded in 
stopping some of the gamy birds beautifully just at the 
skyline, and then I began to miss them with monoton- 
ous regularity. 

Mr. Collier came up the hill at this time and, with 
rare goodness of heart, consented to walk along the top 
while I worked out the side of the ridge. I was to take 
the straightaway shots and Mr. Collier promised to 
stop all those that came over the hill. He filled his 
part of the bargain and stopped all the birds he hit. 
The arrangement worked very well—for Collier. The 
birds all went over the hill, and to my shout of 
“Bird!” my companion responded with one barrel and 
sometimes two; and sometimes followed both shots 
by a word, which I shall not write here; and I took 
that as a sign that- the strong fat man hadn’t stopped 
that particular bird. 

Some portions of the ridge were very rough and 
rocky, and I had to hang on with one hand and hold 
my gun up with the other and work my way along. 
It was in such places as this that the wise little birds 
flushed, and Collier got in his good work, and I may 
have said things. 

We were on the southern side of the hill, the sun 
shone hot and the dust was rather unpleasant at 
times. Working along across a ledge I found myself 
in a position where I could only get around slowly 
and with considerable difficulty. Collier was waiting 
for me to come around, and I think he was thirty or 
forty feet above me. 

At a point where there was a shelf of the ledge about 
level with my head, I had to reach up to a projecting 
rock on the rough wall of a small cavern-like opening 
in the rocks. Grasping the hold with my left hand, I 
drew myself upward and, with my gun held in my right 
hand, was in the act of swinging around the face of 
the short cliff, when I heard a sound instantly recog- 
nized, though I had not heard a rattlesnake’s alarm for 
many years. It did not sound loud, but Collier heard 
it from his position above me. My bared forearm was 
within two inches of the rattles, which were vibrating 
nervously, and my face was within eight inches of the 
glittering cyes of the largest rattlesnake I had ever 
seen. He was coiled in his characteristic attitude, had 
heard me coming, but hadn't struck at my hand, which 
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than a jar, unnoticed at the time. Mr. Collier Jaig 
down his gun and started down toward me; his fac, 
was ashen and he was unable to speak. I understood 
the anxiety and sympathy his face expressed, and 
hastened to reassure him that the fall had not hurt Me 
in the least. : 

“But the rattler,” he shouted, “Didn’t he strike you?” 

He repeated the question several times and scemeq 
unable to realize that I had escaped. 

We worked around to the other side of the project. 
ing rocks, and when we had gotten down on 4 level 
with the ledge we again saw the snake. He had hearq 
us and was once more coiling himself in a defensiye 
position. 

“There he is,” said Collier in a voice of suppresseq 
excitement. “Now do things to him.” 

When he saw my reluctance to “do things” he raiseq 
his gun and took a cool, steady aim. 

“I’m not going to let that serpent escape,” said Mr. 
Collier, still holding his sighting eye on the spot. 
“Why don’t you want to shoot him?” 

But I could not explain why, and after a minute more 
insistence, my companion fired. 

Now comes the part of the whole action that has 
since recurred in my dreams. It had a horrible {ascina- 
tion, and the scene comes back to me now vividly, 

With the report of the gun the rattlesnake attempted 
to strike. He opened wide his great jaws and launched 
his horrid head toward us. I saw the light-colored in. 
terior of his mouth, and imagined, at least, that I saw 
the great curved and erect fangs. Again he struck 
blindly in our direction; but as the body was torn to 
a narrow shred ten or twelve inches back of the head, 
the snake was unable to leave his position. Then sud- 
denly he turned, and with bared fangs and widely dis- 
tended jaws, struck his own coils. Three times he re- 
peated this, but did not seem to have sufficient power 
to penetrate the skin, though I am by no means cer- 
tain of this, for, when Collier took a stick and went 
over to straighten out the body the snake struck the 
stick with such force as to hang to the stick with his 
long fangs. 

Under other circumstances I should have taken care- 
ful note of measurements; but I didn’t care to go any 
nearer than where I stood. Mr. Collier cut off the 
rattles and brought them to me. He counted eighteen 
rattles and a button. The end of the rattles, where 
they should have tapered, was as broad as the rest of 
them, and Collier expressed the belief that several 
rattles had been broken off. 

Some of the impressions which I received at the 
time the snake was coiled were afterward amusing to 
me. For instance, I recalled Ransacker’s skinned 
snake, and thought that if he should try to coil this 
one in his frying pan he would have to have a skillet 
as large as a wagon wheel. 

Then I thought of Coahoma, and wished he might 
have had this handsome specimen in his collection 
down jn Mississippi, among those which were at that 
moment waiting for the weather to get cold enough to 
benumb them so that they might be decapitated. Some- 
how I had never felt easy about Coahoma and Tripod 
until I read of the final beheading of those unhappy 
ophidians. 

This Southern California rattler was a brownish-red 
and I had never seen a rattlesnake of anything but a 
harsh gray color. Then, too, this chap’s head was 
round, broad and blunt at the nose. 

This was unquestionably my narrowest escape, for 
neither the copperhead nor the moccasin could have 
inflicted a wound which would have been so sure and 
swift of fatal result as a strike from this brown-red 
monster of the cactus land. 

While I was making ready for a trout fishing trip 
last spring, I prepared a small pocket outfit, which I 
have carried afield since then, and it has been a source 
of comfort to myself and to my hunting and (ishing 
companion, who has accompanied me. I have « small 
case containing a hypodermic syringe and extra needle 
and two tubes. One tube contains small tab'cts of 
permanganate of potassium, the other contains ‘ablets 
of digitalis. The latter I should probably not «<¢ um 
less at some time it might be necessary to keep &@ 
failing heart action. Then I have a small phi.’ com 

i of potassium 1 
to too, I had the druggist prepare the soluti.o be 
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ALBATROSS FEEDING YOUNG—FIRST STAGE, 


snappings was audible above the continual thin, high 
squeak of young albatrosses and the moans and cater- 
wauling of shearwaters and petrels. During some 
quieter spell in the activities of the vocalists faraway 
groans were borne to us across the placid lagoon, as 
a reminder that in other parts the good work was still 
going on. By this time many of the albatrosses had 
started off fishing, as they seem to do a large part of 
it after dark, probably toward morning. 

“It is interesting to note that the antics which have 
just been described are not limited to this species, but 
Probably 
all species of the genus exhibit the trait in some form. 


in a modified form are practiced by others. 


“After sunrise the albatrosses begin to feed. their 
young. The old bird, coming in from the sea, alights 
near her offspring, which immediately takes the initia- 
tive by waddling up and pecking or biting gently her 
beak. This petitioning always takes place and perhaps 
acts as some sort of stimulus, for in a few moments the 
mother stands up, and with head lowered and wings 
held loosely at the side, disgorges a mass of squids and 
oils. Just as she opens her beak the young inserts its 
own crosswise and skillfully catches every morsel, which 
it bolts down with evident relish. This operation I saw 
repeated, with short intermissions, ten times. The last 





SECOND STAGE OF FEEDING YOUNG. 


two or three ejections of this oily pabulum cost the 
albatross considerable muscular effort, and the last 
time nothing came up but a little oil, and stomach 
juices presumably. The young bird is not at all modest 
in its demands, but keeps asking for more. The old 
bird now pecks back in an annoyed manner, and if 
the other still urges, she arises and walks off, usually 
to some neighboring young one, which she viciously 
mauls about the neck. This exhibition usually takes 
place just before she feeds her young and likewise be- 
tween courses, as it were. Why she does this I am at 
a loss to suggest, unless it be mere ill will. The old 
bird does not always confine this ill treatment to one 
strange young bird, but takes in a circle of those whose 
parents are absent. The young thus rudely treated 
sometimes bite back, but usually do not offer resist- 
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ance, uttering instead a plaintive little squeak. A small 
Dr. Gilbert ob- 
served that Diomedea wigripes is more savage than the 
white species. He saw a black-footed albatross thus 
take m a circle of ahowt twenty young émmeatebilis and 
however, the ruffian 
arrived at a youngeter whose parent, being unex 
pectedly nearby, set upon the persecuter, and in the 
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mortality is the result of this practice 


wool them scomndly Finally 


Near the resting places of the young-—one could 
hardly ou) them neste—are often foam’ solid pellets 
mate up of the beaks and opaque lenses of the eyes of 
doula dingorged by young of old birds, ax 


hawks and «wl 
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dugorge the undigestible portions of 


which had probably 
been through the same course, were also found on the 


therr tod Certem large seeds 
land, tor, as » well known the albatrosses pick up 
uml swallow many floating things not adapted to their 
iow’, and these large seeds, known as candle nuts. 
are often seen floating in the ocean. The nearest trees 
on which they grow are about 7oo miles cast from Lay 
san The observation suggests one means by which 
many hard, floating seeds might be carried into the in 
terior of islands, and there find a soil favorable to 
their germination 

The visit of the investigators was happily timed. No 
less than 18 of the 23 species were breeding, some hav- 
ing eggs, others young, and some both. It was found 
that many of the species bred by colonies, choosing 
special localities for their nests and breeding only in 
these localities. The blackfooted albatross breeds on 
the sand beaches, and on the northeast and south sides 
of the island, but not elsewhere. The blue-faced gan- 
net confines itself to the narrow littoral sedge-covered 
slope on the same sides, the gray-backed tern breeds 
higher up, and so, as a rule, each species has its own 
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locality. It is interesting to note that the birds visit- 
ing the island do not all breed at the same time. 
There is not space enough for them to do so, and as 
noted by an earlier observer, they are obliged to take 
turns; so that some species of sea birds leave the place 
as soon as their young are strong enough to fly, and 
just at this time other newcomers are arriving at the 
island. “Thus there is a constant coming and going, 
and it follows that breeding species are found at al- 
most every season of the year, a fact which is remark- 
able even in the tropics, where the breeding season is 
less regular than in our latitude. In this way a most 
definite succession, which probably dates back thou- 
sands of years, takes place year after year in the ar- 
rival and departure of certain species.” 


The Labrador Duck. 


A Wild Fowl that has Disappeared. 


Tue Labrador duck Camptolaimus labradorius (Gmel.) 
is one of the two or three North American birds that 
have become extinct within historic times. 

To the earlier ornithologists it was a well-known 
species of the Atlantic coast, and yet, from the way 
in which they write, we may assume that it was never 
very common, for Giraud says, “With us it is rather 
rare,” and speaks of it as a bird “chiefly inhabiting the 
western side of the continent,” leaving it to be in- 
ferred that there were places where it was more abun- 
dant than on the Atlantic. Wilson calls it “rather a 
scarce species on our coasts.” 

Audubon, on the other hand, writing a few years 
earlier than Giraud, says, in the fourth volume of the 
Ornithological Biography, published in 1838, “The 
range of this species along our shores does not extend 
further southward than Chesapeake Bay, where I have 
seen some near the influx of the St. James River. I 
have also met with several in the Baltimore market. 
Along the coast of New Jersey and Long Island it oc- 
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It also at 
times enters the Delaware River in Pennsylvania, and 
ascends that stream at least as far as Philadelphia. A 
bird stuffer, whom I knew at Camden, had many fine 
specimens, all of which he had procured by basting fish 


curs in greater or less numbers every year 


hooks with common musecls, on a trot-lime, sunk a 
lew feet beneath the surface, bet on which he newer 
found ome alive, on account of the manner im which 
these ducks diwe and founder when securely hooked 
Ch the specimens ehich | saw with this person male 
amd female were in perfect plemage. and | have not en 





YOUNG ALBATROSS POSING FOR ITS PICTURE, 


joyed having opportunities of seeing the changes which 
this species undergoes. 

Audubon supposed that members of his party saw the 
nests of the pied duck on the Labrador coast, in 1833, 
but as these nests were deserted, and were only identi- 
fied by the report of the clerk of the fishing establish- 
ment there, it may well enough be that they belonged 
to some other species. They are described as being 
like those of the ‘eider duck; and perhaps may have 
been nests of that bird. 

The Labrador duck was nearly related to the com- 
mon old-squaw or long-tailed duck, which it somewhat 
resembled in color, as will be seen by the plate. Like 
the eider duck, on the other hand, to which also it is 
closely related, it had a patch of curious bristly feathers 
on the cheeks, and also a soft, membranous expansion 
of the upper mandible of the bill, next to the head. 
Wilson quaintly says of the bill, “toward the extremity 
it widens a little, in the manner of the shovelers, be- 
sides having the singularity of there being only a soft, 
loose, pendulous skin.” The bill between the nostrils 
is pale grayish-blue, the sides of the breast, and the 
edges of both mandibles are dull orange, and the point 
of the bill is black. Young males are said to have 
the whole of the white plumage tinged with yellowish 
cream color. The female is ashy-gray, darker be- 
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neath and with the secondaries white, the tertiaries 
grayish, and a bar across the wing, formed by the 
white secondaries. 

The extinction of the Labrador duck is very recent, 
the last specimen known having been taken in the year 
1878. Audubon speaks of them in his time as being 
hardy birds, and met with along the coasts of Nova 
Scotia, Maine and Massachusetts, during the most 
severe cold of the winter. He says that “The pied 
duck seems to be a truly marine bird, seldom entering 
rivers unless urged by stress of weather. It procures 
its food by diving amidst the rolling surf, over sand 
or mud bars, although at times it comes along the 
shore, and searches in the manner of the spoon-bill 
duck. Its usual fare consists of small shellfish, fry and 
various’ kinds of seaweeds, along with which it swal- 
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lows much sand and gravel. Its flight is swift, and 
its wings emit a whistling sound It is usually 
in flocks of from seven to ten, probably the members 
of one family.” 

Of the two specimens figured im the plate, Audubon 
says, “The Hon Daniel Webster, of Boston, sont me 
a fine pair killed bby beeecll. om the Vieeyard lelemds 
om the coast of Massachusetts, trom which | meade the 
draw tor the plate tbelore you 

it + mteresting to gote that thes 
are ti] preserved in the Smithsonian lnetitetion. in 
W ashengton 


lt was mot ontil the wery last years of the existence 


rn 


two pecemens 


of this species that ite rarity came to be realized. As 
soon, however, as this began to be suspected, every 
eflort was made to secure and preserve specimens that 
became accessible In his “American Duck Shooting” 
Corimmell says: 

“The pied duck was a strong flier and apparently well 
able to take care of itseli, and its practical extinction 
took place before gunning was practiced on any very 
It was not especially sought for as a table 
bird, and no satisfactory reason has as yet been ad- 
vanced for its disappearance. * * * A very beau- 
tiful group of Labrador ducks is to be seen in the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New York, 
where five specimens have been handsomely mounted 
in their natural surroundings.” 

A few years ago Mr. William Dutcher, so well known 
for his study of the birds of Long Island, and still 
more widely for the faithful and long-continued work 
that he has done toward protecting the native birds 
of America, published in the Auk, three papers on the 
known specimens of the Labrador duck, from which 
we take a number of facts and paragraphs. 

Mr. Dutcher’s first paper appeared in April, 1891, and 
subsequent papers in January and April, 1894. His 
investigations have increased the number of known 
specimens of this species from 33 to 42, of which, how- 
ever, some have been lost. These specimens are di- 
vided as follows: 
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The Britten Museum Bas two... ei. sccccccescces 
The Liverpool Museum has three............ : 
The Strickland collection, Cambridge............... 
Colonel Wedderburn’s collection.................++- 
RI CO MN, 65 ind si on Go's as 00d oasinyn cece 
De WT ON iii occ cess sei ds edie eees 
The Paris Museum of Natural History............... 
American Museum of Natural History.............. 
Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn........... 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y................. 
University of the State of New York, Albany....... 
To these must be added a male, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. William Dutcher, and one in the hands of 
Mr. John Lewis Childs. 
Collection of William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass.. 2 
Collection of Charles B. Corey, Boston, Mass. . 2 
Collection of Gordon Plumber, Boston, Mass........ 1 
Boston Society of Natural History.................. 1 
U. S. National Museum, Weshington, D. C.......... 4 
3 
I 
2 
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wn 
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Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia.......... 
University of Vermont, Burlington.................. 
Collection of Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S....... 
Museum of Natural History Society of Montreal.... 

Total in Canada, 3. 

Total known in Europe, 11. 

Total known in North America, 31. 


Besides these some specimens have since been re 
corded and some have been lost. One of these was a 
male, obtained by Mr. William Winton, of Halifax, 
by him given to Andrew Downs, and by him to Mr. 
Geo. A. Boardman, and afterward destroyed, because 
eaten by mice and moths. 

A female was received from Mr. Cheney by Mr. Har- 
old Herrick, in the year 1871, by him turned over to 
Mr. Boardman, who sent it to John Wallace, of New 
York, to be mounted, and by Wallace it was lost. 

A specimen was recorded by Dr. W. H. Gregg, of 
Elmira, N. Y., in 1879; it was shot by a lad in Decem- 
ber, 1878, and had been eaten before Dr. Gregg learned 
of its capture. He did, however, secure the head and 
a portion of the neck, thus identifying the bird. This 
fragment has since been lost. 

Mr: John Lewis Childs’ recently purchased from the 
Liverpool Museum a male Labrador duck, perfect and 
in full plumage. It was acquired by Lord Derby in 
January, 1833, and bequeathed to the Liverpool Mus- 
eum in 1853. 

In 1893 a heretofore unrecorded specimen of the 
Labrador duck was discovered in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History Society of Montreal, by Mr. Ernest D. 
Wintle, of Montreal, Canada, and was brought to the 
notice of Mr. Dutcher. It is a young male, and nothing 
is known as to the history of the skin. Again, in 1894, 
Mr. Dutcher—once more through the kindness of Mr. 
Ernest D. Wintle, of Montreal, Canada—called atten- 
tion to a record of the Labrador duck in the “Cana- 
dian Naturalist and Geologist” for 1862. The bird is 
described, and the note which follows the descript‘on 
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Mr. Dutcher gives some interesting historical notes 
om this species Most of them are from the pen of 


ornithologists of an earlier generation. some of whom 
are now dead 

Mr. Geo. N 
recollect that about forty or more years ago it was not 
Fulton Market, and without 
doubt killed on Long Island. At one time I remember 
secing six fine males, which hung in the market until 
spoiled, for the want of a purchaser; they were not 
considered desirable for the table, and collectors had 
a sufficient number at that time, a pair being consid- 
ered enough to represent a species in a collection. 
No one anticipated that they might become extinct, 
and if they have, the cause thereof is a problem most 
desirable to solve, as it was surely not through man’s 
agency, as in the case of the great auk.” 

In November, 1891, Mr. Thos. I. Egan, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, said, “I believe this duck is now extinct. 
My business is dealing in game, and I see many of the 
fishing people from Newfoundland. I believe if any odd 
birds were seen that I would hear about them. The 
name ‘pied duck’ is now applied to the surf scoter, by 
many of the gunners from Labrador, Newfoundland.” 

Colonel Nicholas Pike, of Brooklyn, N. Y., said in 
1891: “TI have in my life shot a number of these beau- 
tiful birds, though I have never met more than two or 
three at a time, and mostly single birds. The whole 
number I ever shot would not exceed a dozen, for they 
were never plentiful; I rarely met with them. The 
males in full plumage were exceedingly rare; I think 
I never met with more than three or four of these; 
the rest were young males and females. They were 
shy and hard to approach, taking flight from the water 
at the least alarm, flying very rapidly. Their familiar 
haunts were the sandbars, where the water was shoal 
enough for them to pursue their favorite food, small 
shellfish. I have only once met with this duck south 
of Massachusetts Bay. In 1858 one solitary male came 
to my battery, in Great South Bay, L. I., near Quogue, 
and settled among my stools. I had a fair chance to 
hit him, but in my excitement to procure it, I missed 
it. This bird seems to have disappeared, for an old 
comrade, who has hunted in the same bay for over 
sixty years, tells me he has not met with one for a 
long time. I am under the impression the males do 
not get their full plumage in the second year. I would 
here remark, this duck has never been esteemed for the 
table, from its strong, unsavory flesh.” 

Mr. Geo. A. Boardman wrote from Calais, Me., in 
the autumn of 1890: “I began to collect birds about 
fifty years ago, and wanted to get a pair of each spe- 
cies; I did not care for more. The Labrador duck I 
procured without much trouble, and if I had any dupli- 
cates sent to me, I did not save them any more than 
I should have saved duplicates of scoters or old squaws, 
I have no doubt but that I may have had others. I had 
shooters all about the coast of Grand Manan and Bay 
of Fundy, sending me anything they knew was odd. 
Anything they sent to me that I already had mounted 
generally went into the manure heap. About twenty 
years since, Messrs. John G. Bell and D. G. Elliott, 
of New York, wrote to me to try to get them some 
Labrador ducks. I wrote to all my collectors, but the 
ducks had all gone.” 

Mr. Dutcher’s dates of the capture of certain speci- 
mens have been questioned by at least one British 
naturalist, but there seems no question but that Mr. 
Dutcher has the facts and figures to prove all that he 
has alleged on these points. The testimony as to birds 
collected between 1857 and 1871 seems ample, and is ad- 
vanced by such witnesses as Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Elliott 
and Mr. Vickary. Mr. Lawrence had absolute faith 
in the specimen now in the Smithsonian Institution, 
bearing the label, 1875. 

Of this bird killed in 1875, Mr. Dutcher very justly 
says that it must have had parents, and that there 
probably were other young ones in this brood. Since 
then, except for the great specimen of 1878, nothing 
has been seen of the Labrador duck. 

In the hope of learning something as to the exist- 
ence of the bird, Mr. Dutcher sent copies of the plate 
of the Labrador duck, which appeared with his first 
paper, to the north with two Arctic exploring expedi- 
tions, neither of which brought back any information 
about the bird. 

Mr. Langdon Gibson, who accompanied the Peary 
expedition to Greenland, showed his plates to French- 
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birds. He told Mr. Gibson that bis collection repre 
sented twenty years’ work, and that all the hunters in 
South Greenland had instructions to bring him any 
strange birds that they might get, and that in this way 
he had his collection from time to time 
many rare birds and eggs, but in all that time he had 
heard nothing of the Labrador duck. Proof sufficient, 
one would think, that within the last twenty years the 
Labrador duck had not visited Greenland. 

There has been much speculation as to the cause of 
the disappearance of this beautiful bird, and, perhaps, 
no on: has written so fully about it as Mr. Frederic A. 
Lucas, of the Smithsonian Institution, in his paper 
on Animals Recently Extinct, or Threatened with Ex- 
termination, as Represented in the Collections of the 
U. S. National Museum. Mr. Lucas suggests that 
some epidemic may have swept off the greater part of 
the race, but this is wholly conjectural, for nothing of 
the kind is known to have occurred. We do know, 
however, that epidemics occur among birds, for Dr. 
Stejneger has given us an account of a case of this 
kind in the Commander Islands, where many thousands 
of pelagic cormorants died during the winter of 1876-77, 
so that dead birds covered the beaches all around the 
islands. This destruction, however, did not permanent- 
ly injure the supply of these birds, which have since 
greatly increased. 

Mr. Lucas suggests, also, that if the Labrador duck 
had a limited breeding area in the north, which was 
near the summer camp of a band of Indians, the de- 
struction of their eggs might have worked largely to- 
ward the extinction of the species. 

It is quite possible that we shall never know what 
it was that destroyed the Labrador duck, and specu- 
lation about it is vain. It is worth while, however, 
to quote what Dr. Stejneger has said, in the volume of 
the Standard Natural History, devoted to birds, to 
show how the extinction of this species, or, indeed, of 
any other, might come about. 

“It seems to be a fact that when a migratory species 
has reached a certain low number of individuals, the 
rapidity with which it goes toward extinction is con- 
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siderably increased. 

circumstances tend toward this result. 
Wwe know that when birds on their migrations get 
astray, having lost their route and comrades, they are 
nearly always doomed to destruction, that fate not 
only overtaking single individuals, but also large flocks 
to the last member. 

“Tf the safety of the wanderers, therefore. greatly de- 
pends upon their keeping their correct route, the safety 
decreases disproportionately the scarcer the species 
become, since, if the route is poorly frequented, the 
younger and inexperienced travelers have less chance 
of following the right track, and more chance of get- 
ting lost, and consequently destroyed. The fewer the 
individuals, the more disconnected become the breed- 
ing localities, the more difficult for the birds to find 
each other and form flocks in the fall. Finally, the 
number will be reduced to a few colonies, and the spe- 
cies, consequently, in danger of extinction, and a cas- 
ualty, which, under ordinary circumstances, would only 
affect a fraction of the members, now may easily prove 
fatal to the remainder of the species. 

“We need only suppose that during one unfortunate 
year nearly all the broods were destroyed by inunda- 
tions, fires, or frost, to perceive what difficulty the few 
birds left in the autumn would have in wending their 
way without getting astray. 

“We know that the proportion of birds returning in 
spring is comparatively small, and the flocks are con- 
siderably thinned down. 

“Under the circumstances presumed, there will hard- 
ly be birds left to form flocks. But birds used to mi- 
grate in flocks do not like or cannot travel alone; hence 
they are forced to follow flocks of allied species, which 
may take them to localities far from their home. In 
that way a few scattered pairs may survive, and breed 
here and there, a number of years after the rest are de- 
stroyed, and such are probably those few Labrador 
ducks which have been captured occasionally during 
the last twenty years or more. 

“There is a possibility that a few such pairs may be 
in existence, but, however hardy, their fate is sealed, 
and perhaps not a single one will get into the hands 
of a naturalist.” 
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Some Snakes I Have Met. 


L—The Kentucky Copperhead, 


Down in the beechwoods the heat was oppressive, 
and the four gray squirrels which I had acquired up in 
the hills, where the ripe mulberries were so attractive, 
were pulling down heavily, so I decided to take off 
my coat and swing it from my belt. Stepping to a 
nearby vine-grown tree, I was in the act of leaning 
my old muzzleloader against the tree, when I became 
suddenly chilled with horror by the sight of a huge, 
brownish, yellow snake. The upper part of his body 
protruding from the vine on the side of the tree was 
curved outward, the head pointed straight at and level 
with my eyes but a few inches away. I stared stupid- 
ly for one or two full seconds, taking in every feature, 
his partly opened mouth, the quickly playing red 
tongue, the gentle swaying of the poised head. Then 
my senses suddenly returned, and I dropped, or rather 
threw myself, backward, involuntarily retaining my hold 
on the gun. Scrambling quickly to my feet from where 
I had fallen sprawling on my back in the leaves, I 
started for the clearing, but turned at twenty feet, and 
decided to defend myself, no matter how great the 
peril. The copperhead had scarcely moved, but still 
swayed in the air, sharply outlined against the back- 
ground of deep green. Despite my great fright, I held 
the sight steadily on the swaying head. With cool and 
deliberate aim, not satisfied with one charge, I poured 
the contents of both barrels at the head of that ser- 
pent, and the effect was to obliterate the forward por- 
tion and completely tear off the head. 

Then I again lost my nerve, or, perhaps, it would 
be more accurate to say that I found my nerves, for I 
suddenly began to tremble violently, so that it was with 
great difficulty I proceeded with reloading my gun. 
I wasted much powder, for I could scarcely hold the 
powder horn, and when it came to shot, it seemed as 
if as many of the precious pellets pattered on the 
leaves as went down into the yawning muzzle. At this 
stage the interwoven body of the dead snake began to 
relax, and in a minute fell into the dry leaves with 
This was the final 
shock to my shattered nerves; and dropping the gun, 
I burned the wind in the direction of the clearing. If 
a stop-watch could have been held on me then I might 
have won the fame that afterward carefully eluded me 
on the cinder path. 

Years after this incident I saw nothing to make me 
proud of my share in the action; for the copperhead 
certainly had the drop on me, and declined to shoot; 
but as a boy of fourteen, I felt few pangs of remorse. 


Il.—The Arkansas Water Moccasin. 


One bright, hot morning in July, up four miles from 
the mouth of Mulberry creek, in the western part of 
Arkansas, five of us sat on the broad gunwale of a 
small flat bottom boat, which was being poled up the 
stream toward the swimming hole. We were garbed 
in a costume said to have been fashionable at the time 
when Eden flourished, and as this was six years after 
my adventure with the copperhead, I had grown very 
bold and brave in dealing with snakes. With a good 
deal of mirth and tuneless singing, my boyish com- 
panions were pushing the boat rapidly through a placid 
reach of dead water. They had little regard for direc- 
tion, and presently they jammed the square bow of the 
boat with considerable force into the root wad of an 
upturned tree. The shock of the collision dislodged a 
large water moccasin, which had doubtless been taking 
4 morning nap in the warm sunshine, far up on the 
matted roots of the tree. When he fell squarely into 
my lap he was a much surprised serpent. I was some- 
what astonished myself. I felt the weight of his heavy 
body, the movement of his sinuous folds as he writhed 
about, his head erect, growing angrier every second. 
He seemed to pay more attention to my companions 
than to me. I had no particular desire to nourish him 
in my bosom, and when he turned his ugly head upward 
toward my face, and I saw the white cotton-like in- 
terior of his mouth, I thought it about time to thrust 
him from me, and accordingly I threw him with con- 
siderable force against the bottom of the boat. The 
snake came right back, but I did not wait. I felt that 
I had done my full duty toward him. By this time the 
boat was deserted, with the exception of a small 
crippled lad, who had sat near the stern of the boat, 
his white, pinched face showing much amusement at 
the antics of the chattering “white monkeys,” whose 
brawny bodies he seemed to admire. 

It seems that as soon as all of us able-bodied cow- 
ards jumped into the water the moccasin turned his 
attention to the boy. The youth told me afterward that 
his first impulse was to scoop the snake on the blade 
of an oar and throw it into the midst of us as we 
swam away, but he said he knew of the deadly nature 
of the moccasin and that the snake had the reputation 
of biting with fatal effect while swimming, so he 
changed his mind. The battle lasted but a few min- 
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utes, and then with calm deliberation the pale youth 


‘threw our clothes overboard, and announced that if 


anyone dared come near the boat he would throw the 
copperhead in his face. We watched him as the boat 
drifted slowly around the bend below us, and then we 
gathered up what clothing we could find, and bare- 
footed and ashamed, started on our silent march of 
three miles to town. There was no mirth and sing- 
ing. I have never been able to figure out why the 
copperhead spared me, for he surely had the drop on 
me, and he declined to shoot. 


Ill.—The California Rattlesnake, 


Last Christmas I had my first experience shooting 
California valley quail, also my first experience with a 
California rattlesnake. Mr. E. B. Collier, of Corona, 
Cal., who annually assists Santa Claus in his benevo- 
lent work of seeing that every little boy and girl 
in the land shall find big, firm golden oranges in the 
toes of their Christmas stockings, was my companion 
on the hunt. It is Mr. Collier’s relaxation to hunt the 
quail after the rush of fruit to the Eastern holiday mar- 
kets; and a day afield with Collier means a limit bag, 
for he is an indefatigable hunter, and he knows where 
the quail are plentiful. 

We had flushed a covey of about 300 quail—no, that 
is not a misprint, Mr. Collier conservatively estimated 
them at that, though I was positive there were nearer 
a thousand. After seeing that the little setter Keno 
was comfortably settled in the buggy, Collier joined 
me, explaining that no dog could work in that cactus, 
and that we didn’t want to shoot at the birds in there 
anyway, only to frighten and scatter them into the 
hills. We hustled the blue runners pretty hard, and 
soon had them scattering. Finally 75 or a hundred 
quail in a bunch flew to the hillside, and we quit the 
dry wash and went after them. We found excellent 
sport, as they soon squatted and got up singly and in 
pairs and threes, about the right distance for some 
rare shots and some marvelous misses. These quail 
had a way of getting up in rocket flight on the side of 
a hill and dropping suddenly out of danger just beyond 
the rocks on the top of the ridge. I had succeeded in 
stopping Some of the gamy birds beautifully just at the 
skyline, and then I began to miss them with monoton- 
ous regularity. 

Mr. Collier came up the hill at this time and, with 
rare goodness of heart, consented to walk along the top 
while I worked out the side of the ridge. I was to take 
the straightaway shots and Mr. Collier promised to 
stop all those that came over the hill. He filled his 
part of the bargain and stopped all the birds he hit. 
The arrangement worked very well—for Collier. The 
birds all went over the hill, and to my shout of 
“Bird!” my companion responded with one barrel and 
sometimes two; and sometimes followed both shots 
by a word, which I shall not write here; and I took 
that as a sign that the strong fat man hadn’t stopped 
that particular bird. 

Some portions of the ridge were very rough and 
rocky, and I had to hang on with one hand and hold 
my gun up with the other and work my way along. 
It was in such places as this that the wise little birds 
flushed, and Collier got in his good work, and I may 
have said things. 

We were on the southern side of the hill, the sun 
shone hot and the dust was rather unpleasant at 
times. Working along across a ledge I found myself 
in a position where I could only get around slowly 
and with considerable difficulty. Collier was waiting 
for me to come around, and I think he was thirty or 
forty feet above me. 

At a point where there was a shelf of the ledge about 
level with my head, I had to reach up to a projecting 
rock on the rough wall of a small cavern-like opening 
in the rocks. Grasping the hold with my left hand, I 
drew myself upward and, with my gun held in my right 
hand, was in the act of swinging around the face of 
the short cliff, when I heard a sound instantly recog- 
nized, though I had not heard a rattlesnake’s alarm for 
many years. It did not sound loud, but Collier heard 
it from his position above me. My bared forearm was 
within two inches of the rattles, which were vibrating 
nervously, and my face was within eight inches of the 
glittering eyes of the largest rattlesnake I had ever 
seen. He was coiled in his characteristic attitude, had 
heard me coming, but hadn’t struck at my hand, which 
had passed over and within an inch of my head. 

As I stood so near, my forehead, eyes or the spot 
where the temporal artery goes in through the skull 
to the brain, would have been a ridiculously easy tar- 
get for the coiled and threatening rattler. I don’t 
know how long I stood there, but it could have been 
but an instant, for in a flash I understood my danger. 
I simply let go all holds and dropped backward down 
the cliff. I believe I should have done this had the 
step meant a thousand feet. That death would have 
been no surer than to have remained. Luckily I landed 
six or seven feet below and experienced nothing more 
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than a jar, unnoticed at the time. Mr. Collier laid 
down his gun and started down toward me; his face 
was ashen and he was unable to speak. I understood 
the anxiety and sympathy his face expressed, and 
hastened to reassure him that the fall had not hurt me 
in the least. 

“But the rattler,” he shouted, “Didn’t he strike you?” 

He repeated the question several times and seemed 
unable to realize that I had escaped. 

We worked around to the other side of the project- 
ing rocks, and when we had gotten down on a level 
with the ledge we again saw the snake. He had heard 
us and was once more coiling himself in a defensive 
position. 

“There he is,” said Collier in a voice of suppressed 
excitement. “Now do things to him.” 

When he saw my reluctance to “do things” he raised 
his gun and took a cool, steady aim. 

“I’m not going to let that serpent escape,” said Mr. 
Collier, still holding his sighting eye on the spot. 
“Why don’t you want to shoot him?” 

But I could not explain why, and after a minute more 
insistence, my companion fired. 

Now comes the part of the whole action that has 
since recurred in my dreams. It had a horrible fascina- 
tion, and the scene comes back to me now vividly. 

With the report of the gun the rattlesnake attempted 
to strike. He opened wide his great jaws and launched 
his horrid head toward us. I saw the light-colored in- 
terior of his mouth, and imagined, at least, that I saw 
the great curved and erect fangs. Again he struck 
blindly in our direction; but as the body was torn to 
a narrow shred ten or twelve inches back of the head, 
the snake was unable to leave his position. Then sud- 
denly he turned, and with bared fangs and widely dis- 
tended jaws, struck his own coils. Three times he re- 
peated this, but did not seem to have sufficient power 
to penetrate the skin, though I am by no means cer- 
tain of this, for, when Collier took a stick and went 
over to straighten out the body the snake struck the 
stick with such force as to hang to the stick with his 
long fangs. 

Under other circumstances I should have taken care- 
ful note of measurements; but I didn’t care to go any 
nearer than where I stood. Mr. Collier cut off the 
rattles and brought them to me. He counted eighteen 
rattles and a button. The end of the rattles, where 
they should have tapered, was as broad as the rest of 
them, and Collier expressed the belief that several 
rattles had been broken off. 

Some of the impressions which I received at the 
time the snake was coiled were afterward amusing to 
me. For instance, I recalled Ransacker’s skinned 
snake, and thought that if he should try to coil this 
one in his frying pan he would have to have a skillet 
as large as a wagon wheel. 

Then I thought of Coahoma, and wished he might 
have had this handsome specimen in his collection 
down in Mississippi, among those which were at that 
moment waiting for the weather to get cold enough to 
benumb them so that they might be decapitated. Some- 
how I had never felt easy about Coahoma and Tripod 
until I read of the final beheading of those unhappy 
ophidians. 

This Southern California rattler was a brownish-red 
and I had never seen a rattlesnake of anything but a 
harsh gray color. Then, too, this chap’s head was 
round, broad and blunt at the nose. 

This was unquestionably my narrowest escape, for 
neither the copperhead nor the moccasin could have 
inflicted a wound which would have been so sure and 
swift of fatal result as a strike from this brown-red 
monster of the cactus land. 

While I was making ready for a trout fishing trip 
last spring, I prepared a small pocket outfit, which I 
have carried afield since then, and it has been a source 
of comfort to myself and to my hunting and fishing 
companion, who has accompanied me. I have a small 
case containing a hypodermic syringe and extra needle 
and two tubes. One tube contains small tablets of 
permanganate of potassium, the other contains tablets 
of digitalis. The latter I should probably not use un- 
less at some time it might be necessary to keep up 
failing heart action. Then I have a small phial con- 
taining a solution of permanganate of potassium 1 
to 100. I had the druggist prepare the solution be- 
cause, in this country water might not be available at 
the time of an emergency. This case I invariably carry 
in the pocket of my shooting coat. 

I still wonder why that rattlesnake did not strike. 
He had his finger on the hair trigger and could have 
pulled readily enough. 


About the Quail, 

The birds are still there, and after Kriskingle Kollier 
gets all the world supplied with refrigerated oranges, if 
he says the word, I shall join him, and we will go back 
down there—I’m not saying just where. 

Los Ancexes, Cal., Nov. 15, Frank E. Wo tre. 
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From photographs by Frank Millett. 


MULE DEER IN THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
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THE STATE DINING ROOM IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 
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Reproduced by direct photography from the original plate in Audubon’s “Birds of America,” Vol. I., 1827-1830. 


THE WILD TURKEY, MALE. 
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ATTRACTION. 


TEMPTATION. 


SATISFACTION. 


A SEASHORE INCIDENT. 
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JKE QUIET OF AN AUTOM ony, 
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PERE CALM AND Quiey REIGN. 
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THE LOWERING FLIGHT. 
Drawn by Wilmot Townsend. 
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Difficult Pictures to Take. 


Ir looks simple enough to get a satisfactory picture 
of a dog standing birds, and so it is, provided the birds 
lie close, as is generally the case with quail or wood- 
cock, and the dog is staunch. But when the birds are 
partridges and the time late November, it is a different 
proposition altogether. 

By that time it is pretty safe to say there are few par- 
tridges in Sullivan county, New York, where the ac- 
companying pictures were taken, that have not been 
trailed by a dog, shot at or in some manner smelled 
the smoke of battle. They are always ready to run or 
fly from the slightest noise behind them, especially to 
run if the cover is at all open. One of the first things 
a mother partridge teaches her young brood is never 
to fly from an open space when man or dog is near; 
run to cover, and when you do fly keep behind a bush 
or tree. 

Your dog may be holding a beautiful point, seemingly 
as rigid as the trunk of that big oak near him, and 
if you could walk on air it would be an easy matter 
to get an unobstructed view for your camera at the 


proper distance. But you walk through dry leaves, 


CLEM’S “FAKE” STAND. 


NO SIGN OF A BIRD. 


step upon fallen branches of trees or brush against 
rustling bushes—all of them good friends to the bird— 
and each sends its wireless message to an ear almost 
as sensitive as receiver. Then the bird 
moves, the dog takes a step or two, and when he points 
again all you can see of him is what some tree or bush 
fails to cover. But don’t give in that you are beaten; 
try again, and the next time you may get your picture. 
Again, you may come upon your dog pointing in just 
the spot you desire, with the bird within a few feet of 
his nose, and make your exposure without trouble. 
This chance generally presents itself when you have 
left your camera at home. 

For this branch of the sport the dog should prefer- 
ably be white, marked with lemon, brown or black, and 
not more than three or four years old. If he is an old 
dog and has been hunted a great deal, he is apt to be- 
come blasé, and will not give you the graceful point 
of a younger dog, whose blood tingles with excitement 
when he gets his nose anywhere near a game bird. 

The dog used in obtaining these pictures was an un- 
usually large, white English setter, with lemon mark- 
ings, and belonged to Mr. W. H. Hankins, of Sullivan 
county. His name is Clem, and he is about six or 
seven years of age. He has probably been shot over 
nearly every day in the open season since he was old 
enough to hunt, besides doing a little summer rabbit 
hunting for his individual pleasure and gratification, of 
which sport he was very fond, as are most bird dogs. 
Indeed, when Clem appeared all fagged out at the end 
of a day’s hunt, the sight of a pile of brush or a. thick 
patch of briers that might be hiding a rabbit, would 
always brace him up. If he was fortunate enough to 
find bunny at home, you would see a chase when Long 
Ears broke cover that would astonish you. “How in 
the world,” you would mutter to yourself, “could that 
half dead dog come to life so quick?” Clem knew such 
conduct was tabooed when out after partridges, and if 
you were nearby he would back away from the rabbit 
when ordered to do so, but before leaving always gave 
the brush heap a parting slap with his foot, just to see 
the little fellow run. 

The first stand Clem made the day I had him out 
was in the edge of the woods by the side of a brook, 
the water almost touching his foot as it rippled over 
the stones. What a picture that would have made. 
And right here I discovered that I should have left 
my gun at home, for I stepped up and took a shot at 
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JUST COAXING YOU TO FOLLOW. 
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the birds without ever thinking of the camera. Then I 
hid the gun in the bushes and followed Clem into a 
little swale, but the bird jumped before I was ready. 
Clem seemed rather surprised at not hearing the report 


of the gun, and no doubt the bird was also somewhat . 


mystified about the man who hunted partridges with a 
black box that neither made a noise nor spit the little 
death berries after him. 

On the outside of this swale Clem made a point that 
would convince you a dog really thinks. Those who 
have hunted him call it Clem’s “fake” stand, a trick 
he always resorted to when you wanted him to hunt in 
a different direction from the one he evidently thought 
best. On such occasions he would pretend to be trail- 
ing a bird, and every few feet come to a point, but as 
soon as he saw that he had coaxed you into going his 
way he would break into his long, swinging trot and 
get down to legitimate hunting, evidently chuckling to 
himself over having worked that old trick once more. 

Across the road, in an old field rather thickly 
covered with a miscellaneous growth of bushes and 
young trees, Clem made several good points. Here 
I fully realized the difficulty of getting the picture I 
wanted, and the perversity of a partridge, coupled with 


his fixed determination to do the wrong thing at the 
right time. Clem was not long in locating the birds, 
coming to a beautiful stand, one foot up and head and 
tail straightened out, but as I would move up to get 
the proper distance, the bird would run a few steps, 
until it seemed like a game of chess, except that the 
bird made his move almost simultaneously with mine 
and succeeded in checkmating me at every turn. At 
last he flew without leaving his image on the sensitive 
film waiting to receive it. 

In a few minutes Clem again pointed, and this time 
I was fortunate enough to be at the proper distance, 
and snapped him just as the birds, three of them, 
jumped from under a cluster of laurels about twenty 
or thirty feet from the dog. Pres. HALL. 


How Tim Mulcahy Got Shot at 
for a Deer. 


BY FRANCIS MOONAN. 


Tue door was flung open and the frosty air, accom- 
panied by the driving snow, rushed in in a way to chill 
the whole barroom. Jake Kiimmelwasser roused him- 
self from an after-dinner nap by the stove and roared: 

“Shut dot door!” 

Wirt Zander, who had been dreaming with his eyes 
open, while munching mechanically his beloved weed, 
looked around reproachfully and drew nearer to the 
stove. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Tim Mulcahy, who 
walked in and began shaking the snow from his cloth- 
ing. “One would think that you two was a pair of hot- 
house plants!” 

“Bah!” cried Jake. 
vide open!” 

“And you Dutchmin,” said Tim, “only want your 
mouths wide open!” 

In a contest of this kind Jake generally came off sec- 
ond best, so he made no attempt at retort, but merely 
requested Tim to stop his foolishness, shut the door 
and sit down. 

“Bedad,” said Tim, when he'd taken his seat, “This 
night reminds me of the night I slep’ with the bear on 
the mountain.” 

Jake knew what this meant, and immediately pro- 
ceeded behind the bar and took down the bottle of 
rum. 


“You Irishmans vant everyt’ing 
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It was Christmas eve, as on the previous occasion, 
when we introduced these three worthies to the reader. 
They had dined sumptuously as usual, and Tim had 
stepped out after dinner “to see what the night was 
doin’,” in his own phrase, which led to the above little 
rumpus. 

As soon as Jake had passed around the hot rum, 
steaming aromatically, Tim settled back in his chair 
and seemed to listen with a keen and almost poetic 
enjoyment to the eerie sounds of the storm out of 
doors. After a while he put his hand in his pocket 
and took out a meerschaum pipe, elaborately carved 
with a deer’s head. This he filled deliberately and lit, 
while Jake and Wirt kept their eyes fixed upon him. 
Never, except on “state occasions,” as he called them, 
did Tim smoke this pipe. 

“Vhere did you git dot pipe, anyvays, Tim?” Jake 
inquired at length. 

“That’s a question you’ve asked every Christmas eve 
for nearly tin years,” answered Tim, “and I haven’t 
answered it for good and sufficient raisons, no offince 
mint. But I think I can answer it now, without injury 
to me conscience or anybody’s reputation, as you'll 
understand whin I’m done.” 





CLEM POINTING PARTRIDGES IN OLD FIELD. 


He took the pipe out of his mouth, regarded it con- 
templatively for a few minutes, restored it and then, be- 
tween puffs, delivered himself as follows: 

“It is nearly tin years since I was sittin’ one evenin’ 
in the barroom down at the hotel. The thrain had 
just come in, and as I looked out of the windew I 
seen a young man with a shootin’ kit get out of the 
stage and inter the hotel. I says to meself: ‘Here’s a 
chance of a job,’ and I asked Gus, the bartinder, to put 
in a good word for me if the sthranger should be 
lookin’ for a guide. Well, I hung around till after 
supper, whin I was pleased to see me man inter the bar- 
room. He was a dapper little chap, dressed like a 
cock pheasant and talked with a drawl. 

“*A—good evenin’,’ says he to Gus, ‘let me have a 
brandy and soda.’ 

“Thin he began to talk about shootin’, and told Gus 
how he’d stopped off on his way to Pittsburg for a day 
in the woods. 

“*You’ll want a guide, of coorse,’ says Gus. 

““Well—a,’. says he, ‘that depinds. They’re 
frauds, most of ’em, dontcher know.’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ says Gus. 
thim are all right. 


such 


‘I guess some of 
And there’s one of ’em here now.’ 

“*A—is this the man?’ says me lord, turnin’ to me. 
‘Are you a guide?’ 

“Well, says I, ‘I have done some guidin’ in me 
time.’ 

““Do you think—a,’ says he, ‘you could find any deer 
in the woods?’ 

“*T think I could,’ says I. 

“*A—,’ says he, ‘that’s what ye all say!’ 

“*You think,’ says I, ‘that we’re inclined to be too 
oppymistic?’ 

“*That’s the poloite way of puttin’ it,’ 
I think worse than that.’ 

“*You don’t seem to think much of us,’ says I. 

“*Well—a,’ says he, ‘I’m afraid not.’ 

“*That’s too bad,’ says I. ‘Thin if I war you I’d 
go it alone.’ 

“‘T think I will,’ says he, ‘and—a—I fawncy me 
chance of a buck will be none the less.’ 

“*All right, me buck!’ says I, ‘no harm done.’ 

“*You’re a very impertinent man,’ says he. 

“*VYou bet,’ says I. ‘That’s me.’ 


says he, ‘but 


“He flung out of the barroom in a huff, and Gus and 
I fell a laughin’. 


“But I stopped meself suddinly and says to Gus: 
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‘Gus,’ says I, ‘I’m goin’ into the woods to see the fun, 
but I ain’t goin’ to take any chances. Will you lind 
me one of your han’kerchiefs?? says I. ‘What for? 
says he. ‘Never mind,’ says I, ‘but get it. He got 
it and thin I spread it out on the bar and had Gus 
to paint on it in bould charackters with a piece of a 
stick and black ink: 


DON’T SHOOT, 
I’M A MAN. 


“‘Gus,’ says I, ‘I’m goin’ to hoist that on me rifle 
and carry it like a flag at the head of a regimint.’ 

“Well, I was up bright and early the next mornin’ 
reconnoitrin’ the hotel, and seen me gallant sport 
march off alone with his brand new rifle and his brand 
new shootin’ suit. I started after him whin I seen him 
inter the woods. I felt purty sure that he’d keep to 
the beaten thrail up the mountain, and thin down to 
the valley beyant, but I was mistaken, for whin I 
intered the woods after him and made a spurt to get 
well up in his rear, I couldn’t get a sight or hear a 
sound of him. Howsomever, I kept on to the valley, 
hopin’ he might make his way there somehow. It was 
my idea that if I ran into him he’d be so disgusted with 
his luck that he’d employ me there and thin—but I 
was detarmined to make him apologize first for his 
words of the night before. Well, I poked about all 
day, but never once got wind of him. ‘Mebbe,’ says 
I, ‘the poor child’s tired out and gone to sleep some- 
where.’ As evenin’ came on I began to feel a bit tired 
meself, as I always do whin I have no excitement, so 
I thought I’d rest a while and have a pull at the pipe 
before startin’ for home. 

“T sat down on a rock behind a strip of bushes, takin’ 
the precaution to plant me flag alongside of me. It 
was a beautiful evenin’, fine and mild, with the settin’ 
sun gildin’ the brown laves of the forest. I was 
smokin’ away, continted enough in spite of me disap- 
pointed, whin I heard somethin’ crack. I turned me 
head to listen, and the next minute bang! wint a rifle, 
and the pipe was knocked out of me mouth. Aha! 
thinks I, I’m up agin it, after all. I threw myself flat 
on me face and awaited devilopments. In a minute 
or two somebody comes runnin’ up, and then I heard 
the voice of me new acquaintance: 

“ “My God!’ he cried, ‘it’s a man!’ 

“Thin he took to sobbin’ like, and—'T first lost me- 
self,’ says he, ‘and now I’ve shot a man. Oh, miser- 
able wretch! What’ll become of me?’ 

“TI remained stock still, and again I heard him break 
out: ‘He’s dead—stone dead. No use stayin’ here. 
Let me save meself.’ 

“With that he turned and fled. I jumped up at 
once and made after him at a distance. 

“*T’ll tache this woodsman a lesson,’ says I. 

“He kept to the valley, but didn’t seem to know 
where he was goin’, only dashin’ along whatever way 
was clearest. Ina little while it began to grow dark, and 
thin, as I seen him stop to take breath, I gave a long 
wailin’ cry, as of a man in distress. He looked about 
him like a frightened deer, and thin took to his heels 
agin. 

“After a while he came to a clearin’. The moon was 
risin’ and everything looked dim and _ha’nted-like. 
Thin I began dodgin’ about the clearin’, utterin’ moans 
and groans, with an occas’nal wailin’ cry like the first 
one. There’s an echo ’way back in the valley, and it 
took up the sounds of me voice and made such a hor- 
rible din that bedad I was almost frightened meself. 
As for the poor chap in the middle of the clearin’, he 
seemed paralyzed with fear. At length he threw him- 
self down on his knees and covered his face with his 
hands. I took pity on him, and comin’ out of the 
woods began to hello to him. He looked up and seen 
me, and thin he jumped to his feet and was away as if 
he’d seen the divil. 

“Stop! I cried, ‘or I'll shoot.’ 

“You see I wanted to get him home, for I was afraid 
if he spint the night in the woods he might expire from 
sheer fright. But he didn’t heed me, but dashed on 
and disappeared+in the woods. I followed him for a 
while, but he was too nimble for me—and to be sure 
the fear in his heart put wings on his feet—so I gave 
up the chase and made for home. 

“In troth, I felt sorry for the poor tinderfoot, though 
he’d nearly done for me, and prayed that the Lord 
might spare him through the night. I rached home 
very sad and anxious—I was thin boordin’ at the Widow 
Casey’s—and didn’t spake a word to a sowl, but wint 
straight to bed. I couldn’t sleep a wink from thinkin’ 
of the poor wanderer in the woods, and blamed meself 
contin’ally for playin’ such a trick on him. Howsom- 
ever, I was up long before dawn, and stuffin’ a few 
provisions and a flask of whiskey in me pocket, made 
off on a search expedition. 

“It was just breakin’ day as I rached the clearin’. 
I looked about, and the ground bein’ soft after rain 
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had no trouble in findin’ the thrail. I pursued it for 
a considerable distance, thin lost it on a ledge of 
rocks. I looked around the ledge, but couldn’t find the 
sign of a footstep. I was puzzled. Some trees grew 
close to the ledge, and I thought he might have sprung 
into one of thim to hide, so I looked through thim, but 
to no purpose. ‘Whatever could have become of him?’ 
says I, sorely puzzled. While I was debatin’ the ques- 
tion I heard a groan. It seemed to come out of the 
ground. I looked around more attintively than I had 
before and seen a clift in the ledge. ‘Ah, ha!’ says I, 
and up I wint and there found the poor little dude sport 
lyin’ on his face between the rocks. Ividently in his 
wild flight he’d stumbled and fell in. I got down be- 
side him and shook him. 

“*Me poor lad,’ says I, ‘this is too bad. How do you 
feel? Are you hurt?’ 

“He gave another groan, but didn’t answer. I took 
him in me arms and carried him over to a grassy spot 
and sat him down with his back to a tree. He hung 
his head on his chest and seemed to be in a sort of 
thrance. I forced some whiskey down his throat and 
rubbed his hands and timples. Prisently he lifted his 
head and looked at me. 

“‘T’ve shot a man,’ says he, then hung his head agin. 

“*Come—come,’ says I, ‘you mustn’t give way like 
that. Brace up and be a man.’ 

“T put the bottle in his mouth agin and made him 
take a good swig. It put more life into him, and in a 
little while he got up. Thin lookin’ at me, he repeated: 
“T’ve shot a man.’ 

"Are you sure?’ says I. 

* *Vis,’ says he. ‘I seen him dead—stone dead. And 
heard him.’ 

“‘Heard him?’ says I. 

“*Vis—heard his ghost,’ says he, trimblin’. 

“*The Lord save us!’ says I. ‘But why did you shoot 
him?’ 

““T took him for a deer,’ says he. ‘I seen something 
white and I thought it was the deer’s flag.’ 

“Oh, tear an’ ages,’ says I, ‘this beats all,’ and took 
to laughin’, so that I had to hold me sides. 

“*What are you laughin’ at?’ says he. 

“I’m laughin’ at your simplicity and me own,’ says 
I. ‘Do you see that flag?’ and I pulled Gus’s han’ker- 
chief out of me pocket. 

“He nodded. 

“Well, says I, ‘this is the flag you shot at—and this 
is the man. And if you didn’t shoot me it wasn’t be- 
cause I didn’t desarve to be shot, for carryin’ such a 
thine as that into the woods.’ 

“His face, which was pale as death before, flushed up 
with the joy in him. 

“Oh, tell me,’ says he, ‘that you ain’t foolin’ me— 
that you’re in earnest?’ 

“Sure, I’m in earnest,’ says I. ‘Here’s me hand on 


’ 
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it. 

“*But how about those awful cries?’ says he. 

“*QOh,’ says I, ‘that was a little joke of mine to scare 
you.’ 

“*Ain’t you the man I met in the barroom of the 
hotel last night? says he, lookin’ at me attintively. 

“*The very same,’ says I. 

“ “Well, says he, ‘I apologize for what I said to you. 
I was a fool to spake as I did of guides.’ 

“*Mebbe,’ says I, ‘you spoke of thim as you found 
thim. But they ain’t all the same.’ 

“*That’s true,’ says he, ‘for you’re a divilish decent, 
clever fellow, and I’m your friend for life,’ says he, 
stretchin’ out his hand. ‘My name is Percy Van Coort- 
landt Brown, and you must let me reward you for 
what you've done for me.’ 

“ “My name is Timothy Mulcahy, sir, at your service,’ 
says I, ‘but I don’t want a cint for what I’ve done. I 
had the value of me money out of you last night. But,’ 
says I, thinkin,’ ‘I have a poor old mother in Ireland, 
and if you have a mind to be ginerous——’ 

“*Let me have her address,’ says he. 

“He took it down, and thin says: ‘But really you 
must let me sind you something, if only for a soovy- 
neer.’ 

“*Well, if I must,’ says I, ‘let it be a pipe, for whin 
you fired that shot yisterday, bedad you knocked me 
old doodeen out of me mouth. And I must compli- 
mint you on your aim,’ says I. 

“*Mulcahy,’ says he, ‘you’re the right sort. You 
shall have the finest pipe that money can buy. And I’m 
comin’ back here next year for a whole week’s shoot- 
in’ with you. In the meantime, say nothin’ about what 
has happened.’ 

“T’ll never spake of it while you’re alive,’ says I. 

“And neither did I, but——” and here Tim lowered 
his voice—“I happened to read in a New York paper 
the other day that poor Percy Van Coortlandt Brown 
was no more. And will you believe, gintlemin, how he 
came by his untimely death? He was shot in the 
woods! 

“Sure there must have been a fate in it,” concluded 
Tim. “But, anyhow, it would be a grand thing if fire 
arms could be kept out of the hands of fools.” 


Kildeer Plover. 


Or all North American shore birds, perhaps none 
is so well known as the killdeer plover. Though not 
often seen in these days on the New England and north 
Atlantic coast, it is abundant in the interior, north and 
south, and though not found in great companies, like 
other plover, and most beach birds, its distribution is 
very general. Besides, its appearance is so striking, 
and its voice so shrill and so constantly in use, that 
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it draws to itself the notice of every one who invades 
the territory which it inhabits. This shrill and charac- 
teristic cry has given it its vernacular name, as well 
as the specific name, vociferus. If alarmed by man, 
and especially if its breeding grounds are approached, 
the killdeer at once remonstrates by its shrill whistle, 
and not one bird only, but perhaps a dozen, if so many 
are in the neighborhood, gather about the intruder, 
and flying near him seem to urge him by cries, threat- 
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ening or imploring, to take himself off and let them 
alone. It is not by day only that the killdeer is heard. 
Often his remonstrant whistle comes to the ear of him 
who travels by night, and to judge from the way in 
which it circles about, or passes over him, its actions 
in darkness are much the same as during the day. 

Although one of our shore birds, the kildeer hardly 
merits the name of a game bird. It is neither especially 
good to eat nor good to kill, and there is neither pleas- 
ure nor credit to be had from its pursuit. Audubon 
says that in early autumn the birds of this species are 
fat, juicy, and tender; but he adds that at all seasons 
of the year the kildeer is shot by inexperienced sports- 
men. The pursuit of this innocent bird cannot be 
recommended. 

The illustrations here given were taken as snapshots 
not long ago in Mexico, and show how tame the birds 
are there. The picture of the one which is running is 
extremely interesting. 
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The 


Noma was built for Mr. William B. Leeds from de- 
signs by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, of New 
York City, who also supervised her construction, and 
delivered her to Mr. Leeds complete, ready for sea, in 
March, 1903. 

She was built by the Burlee Dry Dock Co., of Staten 
Island, under the special inspection for highest classi- 
fication in the American Bureau of Shipping. 

Noma is the largest recent addition to the New 
York Y. C. fleet. She comprises many novelties in 
equiprhent and design which make her of more than 
general interest to the steam yachtsmen of America. 
Her great speed, the comfort and amplitude of her ar- 
rangements, the completeness of her equipment and 
the smoothness with which she runs, even at the high- 
est speed, have appealed to all who have seen her. 
Her dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 
2s2ft.; length waterline, 226ft.; breadth, 28ft. 6in.; draft, 
14ft. 

Needless to say, her hull is of steel, and she has a 
steel deck; in fact, wherever strength is necessary steel 
has been used; even the deckhouse of polished teak 
though it looks, is built of steel throughout and mere- 
ly clothed with teak, as the modern office building is 
built of steel and clothed with brick or stone. 

For greater safety, she has been fitted with seven 
watertight bulkheads, and three of these, through 
which doors are cut. are fitted with the Long-Arm Sys- 
tem Company’s system of watertight doors, with a 
controller on the bridge, so that in case of an emer- 


Looking Aft from Shade Deck. 
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gency the captain can close all the doors immediately 
on the ship. One of the most interesting features of 
the doors is that after they have been closed by the 
captain they can be opened to allow a man to get 
through and out of danger by pressing a handle, and 
the moment the handle is released the door closes 
again automatically. 

The machinery, which is to a steam yacht what sails 
are to a schooner, would prove of the greatest interest 
to any engineer. A few general figures should interest 
even the sailor. In Noma’s engine there 37 different 
steam cylinders, which drive 22 independent engines. 
These engines vary in size from the large propelling en- 
gines of 2,000 horse-power each to the little pump of 
2 horse-power, which keeps the fresh water and plumb- 
ing tank filled. Steam is furnished by 6 Almy water- 
tube boilers. When the yacht is going at full speed 
these boilers burn 8 tons of coal an hour, and are 
fed with 5,000 cubic feet capacity of air from 3 sets of 
steam-driven fans. The use of the bulk of this machin- 
ery is, of course, for moving the vessel, but in addition 
to these machines for moving, there are an ice-making 
and refrigerating machine, fire and plumbing pumps. 
dynamos and ventilating fans, whose main use is to 
increase the comfort of living. 

The contract called for 16 knots under natural 
draft, and 14 under forced draft; but on trial in regular 
service she has largely exceeded these speeds. On trial 
she made 19.06 knots between Sandy Hook Lightship 
and Fire Island Lightship, a distance of 2934 nautical 
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miles, and in the race for the Lysistrata Cup, July 24 
last, against the Kanawha, she slightly exceeded this 
speed over a course of 60 nautical miles. 

One of the most notable features of Noma at high 
speed is the entire freedom from vibration. This 
smoothness of running has been especially remarked 
by all who have been on board. 

She has a bunker capacity for 240 tons of coal, and 
carries 13,000 gallons of water in her tanks, in addition 
to which she has an evaporator of 2,000 gallons daily 
capacity, and a distiller capable of making 500 gallons 
a day of drinking water. 

The electric outfit is most complete, consisting of 
two large generators, large storage batteries, electric 
windlass (the motor which drives this electric wind- 
lass is the exact duplicate of one of our usual street 
car motors, which will give one a good idea of the 
power required to hoist and break out one of Noma’s 
anchors, which weigh a ton apiece), two electric boat 
hoists and one electric fan for ventilating system, in 
addition to such minor luxuries as electric curling-iron 
heaters, cigar lighters, searchlights, decorating lights, 
etc. 

Noma’s ventilation has been most carefully studied. 
In addition to individual skylights for every room, 
there is an exhaust fan situated in the fiddley, which 
sucks air through the air ducts leading from each 
state room. This exhaust fan is large enough to cause 
a 10-minute change of air through the whole of the 
owner’s quarters. The running lights, also range, 
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stern and anchor lights, are electric. Connected with 
the running lights is an indicator on the bridge which 
automatically shows whether they are in order, and 
shows when any light is out. 

The log has electric connection with the bridge to an 
indicator, so that the rate and distance run can be 
seen by the officer on duty at a glance. She has on the 
bridge an automatic fog controller and recorder, by 
which the whistle can be set to blow automatically at 
any time, and the time and duration of the blasts are 
recorded in the chart room, so that any question arising 
from collision or otherwise, there is definite record in- 
stead of relying on the testimony of more or less ex- 
cited beings. 

The yacht has a refrigerating system consisting of 
a Brown-Cochran carbonic acid gas machine, which 
keeps the main cold storage room, butter, milk and egg 
room, and pantry and galley refrigerators at their 
proper temperatures. Its capacity for ice-making is 
500 pounds per day, in addition to doing all this re- 
frigerating work, and is further of a size which allows 
of the machine being shut down at night for at least 
10 hours. There is also a separate ice box for preserving 
fish. 

The plumbing conditions vary little in appearance 
and working from that in a modern first class house. 
There is running hot and cold fresh water. The old- 
fashioned pump watercloset has been abandoned, and 
new siphon closets installed. All bath rooms have tiled 
floors and tiled walls, and are fitted with poreclain tubs 
and porcelain lavatories. 

Noma carries six boats; namely, a 10 horse-power 
naphtha launch, non-capsizable, self-righting lifeboat, 
a one-rater sailboat, ship’s sailing cutter, ship’s dinghy 
and a steward’s launch. 

Every room in the ship, including officers’ and sea- 
men’s quarters, has independent and separate air and 
light. 

The deckhouses, skylights, bulwarks, rails, etc., are 
of teak, framing of deckhouses being of galvanized 
steel. 

The keynote of the arrangement of the owner’s quar- 
ters has been comfort and amplitude—rooms, passages, 
stairways, all are large and commodious. Every- 
where the usual cramped feeling of a ship has been 
avoided. The headroom is ample, not only below but 
in the deckhouses. In the general scheme of the ar- 
rangement the living rooms are in the deckhouses on 
the main and shade deck, and consist of owner's office 
and suite, dining room, smoking room, music room 
and chart room. On the cabin sole deck are situated 
the state rooms, bath rooms, etc., with the owner’s own 
quarters forward, the owner’s and bachelor’s quarters 
aft, where, also, is the library. 

The principal rooms were designed by Messrs. Hunt 
& Hunt, architects. Their scheme in general was to 
find effect with simplicity, proper scale, and what 
might bé termed “nautical interest in detail.” 

The success of their treatment is marked and original, 
and has been admired by all who have seen Noma. 

Below decks, where the rooms are lit by portholes, 
the library and all the state rooms are carried out in 
rubbed white enamel paint in order to have as much 
light and brightness as possible. 

The color scheme of the library is green and white, 
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and set in the mantel over the fireplace is a large and 
very fine water color by H. Reuterdahl, which repre- 
sents the battle of Portland, Feb. 28, 1653, one of the 
most important naval battles of the Anglo-Dutch war. 

The wall panels of the owner’s stateroom are cov- 
ered with a material the color of bride roses, with sil- 
ver gray and green in the upholstery and carpet. Over 
the bureau, either side of the beds, are large mirrors. 
There is a shell molding around the panels, and the 
furniture is mahogany. 

The dining room on the deck above is Dutch in feel- 
ing. The facing of the fireplace is dark blue and white 
tiles, the tiles representing different scenes of the sea. 
The corbels of carved wood represent sea pirates. The 
electric light fixtures, which are on the stiles between 


National Gun Clubs. 


WitHin the last two or more decades several eminent trap- 
shooters, earnest in their purpose to promote the general good of 
trapshooting as a gentleman’s sport exclusively, have made at- 
tempts to organize and establish a national trapshooting body, 
clothed with full representative powers of guardianship against 
abuses, and with full governmental powers over all local clubs 
throughout the United States. This consummation is still the 
ideal trapshooting dream of many good and wise sportsmen. 
However, all the attempts of the past have been futile. 

As a theoretical proposition, a national trapshooting body, with 
beneficent governmental powers, seems to be both reasonable and 
feasible. All the superficial conditions seem to favor the idea. 
As a constituent support, there are hundreds upon hundreds of 
gun clubs, and thousands on thousands of shooters, to be found 
everywhere throughout the United States. The town which has 
not, or which has not had, a gun club is a dormant town indeed. 
With all this active material, a national controlling body would 
seem to be past the stage of the speculative; it would seem to be 
in the realm of the essentially necessary. And yet there must 
have been some unfavorable, inherent causes antagonistic to the 
formation of a national body, else the failures of the past, in the 
attempts to organize, would not have been so uniformly futile. 

In comparison with other forms of sport which have central 
governing bodies, trapshooting interests, from their apparent 
magnitude, importance and class of patronage, would, theoreti- 
cally, seem to require a similar organization. 

In this connection we observe on analysis that the forms of 
spert which have powerful national organization, on the one 
hand, to safeguard their interests from injury by the predatory or 
the dishonest, and, on the other hand, to formulate and enforce 
rules of action which steadfastly promote the best good of all 
concerned, have component parts entirely different from the cor- 
responding component parts in the world of trapshooting. These 
component units are uncompromisingly unlike. On examination 
the fact becomes quickly and clearly established that, aside from 
by actuating impulse, the fondness for sport, there is no analogy. 

By way of illustration, let us consider the units, the clubs, which 
make the confederation known as the National Trotting Associa- 
tion, in so far as they relate to this subject. The unit, the club, is 
a thoroughly organized body in itself. It has permanency. It is 
a constant. It has important business interests and relations. 
It possesses property in value from thousands to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It has a secretary and other officers, who 
respectively are paid salaries, and who, therefore, are required to 
be officially competent and industrious as a matter of bounden 
duty. These officers, consequently, do not act from whimsical im- 
pulse, or from the courtesy of good fellowship, as do men who 
act from a fondness for sport, or who act without remuneration. 
Moreover, the trotting club receives large revenues from the gate, 
the bar and the book privileges, and in every particular, has all 
essential to an active, valuable, permanent business institution. 
Also, the Association governs with the consent of the governed. 

Here, at every point, in the consideration of the clubs as units, 
we observe that there are vast property and business interests, 
skillful organization from base to pinnacle, active salaried offi- 
cials, permanency and responsibility. 

Athletic associations also have valuable properties and interests 
as a rule. Their activities are so closely associated and inter- 
dependent, and they have such a common interest in maintaining 
a strict integrity in the sport owing to the immense sums in- 
volved, the prestige of the associations which are interested, the 
requirements of sportsmanship and the requirements of public 
opinion, that concerning them a confederation for the general 
gcod is imperative. 

Let us now relatively consider the club units existing in the 
trapshooting world, as they are or are not available as component 
parts for the formation of a national association. 

We observe that there are permanent gun clubs with some 
prcperty interests, but their number is not large. The average 
gun club as a rule is entirely local in its zone of influence; and, 
if it have any property at all, the value of it rarely exceeds a few 
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the windows and on the ceiling, represent pirates’ 
heads. The room and furniture are oak. The color- 
ing of curtains and carpet, dark blue; of the metal 
work, silver. 

The smoking room, although one of the simplest 
rooms, is very effective. Its walls are sheathed in teak 
with dove-tailed wedges at intervals on the vertical 
joints. The upholstery is of leather, the curtains cloth. 

The owner’s deck state room and the owner’s sitting 
room are mahogany with blue coloring in the materials. 

On the upper deck the chart room is paneled teak, 
and the upper deck sitting room, which might also be 
called the music room, as framed in one end of the 
room, there is an orchestrion, is finished in enamel 
paint of an ivory tone. The ornamentation over the 


hundred dollars. The officers as a rule perform the duties of their 
offices without any monetary remuneration whatever. These 
duties, however, are so light that they are not unduly burden- 
some. Most of the official work is in connection with the weekly 
afternoon shoots, beginning and ending with them. Indeed, some- 
times it is a member, not an officer, who is the enthusiastic leader 
and hard worker. In most instances, when the one or two workers 
quit, the club quits also. 

Commonly, the gun club is a group of friends, without any 
serious form of organization. The motive is social and com- 
petitive, and chiefly concerns themselves. The rest of the world 
may have, to them, merely an incidental consideration. If once 
the members lose interest, the property values are too insignificant 
to hold the organization together. 

As a unit of a national organization, the average gun club is 
too ephemeral. The club unit, to be of value, must, to a reason- 
able degree, be a constant. 

But, assuming for the sake of the discussion that the average 
gun club is permanent, then, as a possible unit of a national as- 
sociation, it would nced some materially advantageous induce- 
ment to cause it to seek membership. If it did not give any 
tournaments, a membership then would confer no benefits. If it 
did give tournaments, its revenues were limited to the receipts 
for the sale of targets; it has no gate receipts or other source of 
public revenue. As a rule, the contestants shoot for their own 
moneys. The little domestic affairs of the club are too insignificant 
and too local in character to require any attention from a national 
body. Moreover, the average club could not afford to pay the 
expenses of a delegate to a national session, and it could not 
afiord to pay its quota toward paying the salaries of a national 
board of officers. Without such salaried officers, the national or- 
ganization would not exist at all in reality. Without a material 
remuneration on the part of the officers there would not be any 
responsibility. It then would exist simply in idea. 

But let us suppose that there is a national organization of 
clubs, and that there is a board of national officers elected. What 
interests have they to safeguard which warrants their official 
existence? What duties have they to perform? 

There is not enough clashing of dates to require the existence of 
a national body. 

The purses are not sufficient to require any national care. 

The betting is not any feature of the competition as in horse 
racing, and therefore needs no legislative action. 

There is not such a dearth of sportsmanship that a national 
body is necessary to promote it, and even if there were, how could 
a national body promote it one way or the other? 

A national body would be limited in authority to the units which 
composed it. 

Is a national body necessary to decide the question of amateur 
and professional? Every man who has shot to any extent in 
tournaments is now a professional. The status of manufacturers’ 
agents and other shooters has been more or less definitely passed 
upcn already, and accepted as a matter of usage. 

Any self-elected body cannot have any representative powers. 
The mere claim of name having a national significance confers no 
national powers upon it. In a national sense, such club exists only 
in idea. It cannot declare any rule for others because it has no 
authority to do so. It can declare only for itself, and that any 
other club can do likewise. 

A fair analysis shows that the need of a national trapshooting 
body, under existing conditions, is founded on matters senti- 
mental instead of matters material. Each average shooter will 
admit the desirability of having a national body; but, feeling no 
personal need of it himself, he thinks that the other fellow should 
do all the material promotion in the matter. The other fellow, 
conversely, has the same feeling. Neither has more than a senti- 
mental interest in the matter, and neither has club property 
enough to need any extraneous safeguards, or important busi- 
ness relations with other clubs or shooters, or revenues, to make 
possible a confederation of national scope. 

As the trapshooting worid is at present constituted, a national 
trapshooting organization now seems possible only in the realm 
of the imagination. B.. Waters. 
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windows and orchestrion is composed of representa- 
tions of nautical objects, such as shells, sea weed, etc. 
The materials are light blue and the electric fixtures 
represent turtles, which clasp the necking of the capitals 
and hold the electric lights, which illumine the room 


through the amber-colored glass backs and give a 
charming diffused light. 

The vestibules on the main deck are treated in nat- 
ural teak, and are very effective with their paneled 
walls and interesting stair railing, made of a series of 
wood panels with boats carved in relief. Between the 
panels are coupled posts, between the posts shells and 
sea horses, and forming part of the base course is a 
molding composed of a succession of sea shells, the 
newel posts represent dolphins. 


The Witchery of Blowiland. 


In a far-away tropical island of the boundless seas, called 


Blowland, there dwelt a highly civilized people, who, two short 


centuries ago, were barbarians. This nation has ceased to exist 


They as barbarians were rescued from their deplorable, savage 
state by virtue of the beneficent, arduous labors of two or three 
missionaries, supplemented by the good offices of several thou- 
sand sailors of the merchant marine and whalers. This number 
of sailors was not present on the island all at the same time. The 
crews of ons, two or three vessels were there for a few days or 
weeks only, and as they went other crews came. 


The sailors, in their philanthropic efforts to uplift and benefit 
the barbarians, wrought close to twenty-four hours each day. The 
missionaries talked at the savages; the sailors talked to them 
In this effective manner, civilization quickly gained a permanent 
foothold. Indeed, progress was so rapid that it was fairly aston- 
ishing; insomuch so that in a few years it was the proud boast 
of them as a people that it was a contest, nose and nose, between 
their vault and safe makers on the one hand and their safe 
crackers on the other, as to which of them were the more expert 
and therefore which could claim meritorious ascendency. Hew- 
ever, with the aid of a high-salaried police force, supplemented 
with automatic burglar alarms, the safe makers held the advan- 
tage; thus, by not permitting the burglar to toy with them, the 
efficiency of the safes was maintained. 5 

However, the rivalry between the safe makers and the safe 
crackers was only one form of the many. competitions incident to 
the high state of civilization so quickly acquired by these sav- 
ages. 

The civilized savages had a belief that all work and no pla 
make Jack a dull boy; therefore, they devoted a re ; 


I asonable - 
tion of time to play. a 


Among themselves, they achieved great 
renown for their comprehensive and refined sportsmanship 
truly it was justly merited. ; 

They had an inherent passion for sport—a passion so common 
and constant that it was not a whit less than national in its 
scope and importance. Different kinds of wholesome competition 
were adopted, and also were so fostered with a liberality of 
purse, of participation, and of enthusiasm, that their dignified 
happy success, present and future, were ass: ; 
doubt. 

Among all classes a perfect comity prevailed. The rich and 
the poor, the wise and the simple, the taught and the untaught 
associated together on equal terms in all the different forms a 
contests. If there were any caste distinctions, they were treated 
as a mere idea; at least, during the competition, however much 
of a reality they became immediately afterward. 

Among this highly civilized people, once savage, marksmanship 
was easily the most popular, the most general, and the most 
useful form of sport. In all matters of marksmanship, the 
placed firearms under a ban. Of the numerous kinds of aaiten 
which they used, the blowgun was incomparably the favorite of 
the people, and might in all fairness be termed their national 
weapon. In its use they were admirably skillful. To such 4 
degree of perfection had they attained with it that objects, when 
shot at, whether in motion or at rest, were alike hit with ease 
certainty and precision. , 

As the reader may anticipate, it required good lungs to suc- 
cessfully compete and become a leader in the use of the blow- 
gun. Nevertheless, even the weakest could blow hard on occasion 
so that, as to ability, the marksmen might be classified as Mow- 
hards, blowharders and blowhardests. ‘The blowhardests could 
betimes be heard in every nook and corner of Blowland, and to 
blow hard was, by some, considered an essential feature of the 


sport, if indeed, it was not the most meritorious of their perform- 
ances. 


and 


ured beyond even a 


In all that pertained to the theory of their sport, they were 
correspondingly learned. The knights of the blowgun had a pro- 
found code of rules and regulations which governed the compe- 
tition equitably. Clubs throughout the country existed for a 
special purpose to maintain the sport. Mammoth factories were 
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constantly employed in the manufacture of blowguns and darts, 
bows and arrows, boomerangs, harpoons and fish-hooks; and, 
though their total output was enormous, it was much of the time 
less than the demand. 

As easily may be conceded, this perfect development of sport 
and manufacture could not have been attained without a special 
literature devoted to it. It had that literature. 
extensive literature devoted to every branch. 

Some of the sportsmen’s journals had been identified with 
the progress of the sport from its infancy, and they were most 
important factors in promoting its growth progressively and on 
correct lines as to methods, sound knowledge as to equipment, 
and true teachiags as to ethics. 

Thus, in the establishment of sport as an institution, three 
different branches were coincidentally established, each highly 
specialized, namely, sport as represented by clubs and individuals, 
by manufacturers, and by literature. Each was mutually ad- 
vantageous to the other, and each reciprocally conferred benefits 
to the others. 

Long ago, in Blowland, there was a year of national, impulsive 
enthusiasm in blowgun competition. The people at large were 
actuated by a desire to decide which were the best marksmen, 


It had quite an 


and coincidentally who could blow longest and hardest. The 
old blowgun clubs were aroused to activity, and new blowgun 
clubs multiplied like mushrooms. There was competition 


throughout the land. Each club was eager to hold a tournament, 


as it was known to the sportsmen of Blowland, that 
term being peculiarily applicable to many of the competitions held 
in some sections. 

The first “game” of that year was given in the springtime by 
a club whose secretary was energetic and of original ideas. He 
was an ardent admirer of sport and sportsmanship in the abstract 
and in the concrete, 


“ ” 
or “game, 


also when, under some hocus-pocus of 


competition, he could commit some other fellow to pay his 
expenses. 
One morning, in his well-ventilated country apartment, after 


a profoundly 
his table 


thoughtful, sleepless night, 
and wrote 159 letters, as follows: 


he sat him down at 


Wolf Cross Roads, Isle of Blowland, April 1, 1776. 

Dear Sir—The Blowhard Blowgun Club, of this thriving city, has 
decided to give a “game” of marksmanship, and to that end 
claims the dates of May 1 to 10. The members of the club are 
all gentlemanly blowhards, as you know, and, moreover, they are 
a very dignified body of men, as shown by the policy presented in 
this letter. They are enthusiastic in promoting general skill in 
the use of the blowgun to the end that our beloved land may 
have a citizen soldiery ever ready to defend it against the in- 
vader, that better laws may be enacted for the preservation of our 
valuable game birds, and that there may be a general impetus 
given to the promotion of better acquaintance and good fellowship. 
We know that your esteemed firm is in deep sympathy with our 
club purposes, and frankly I will say that I think that the 
members of the Blowhard Blowgun Club deserve it. We first 
and last have done a lot for you. We have used your goods 
entirely for your sake, and not because they were of any use to us 
personally. I will see that your act is advertised in all sports- 
men’s journals. Every one of our members is a user of your 
, a fact which I submit for your careful considera- 
I am sure you would not care to unpleasantly jar the deep, 
deep esteem they now have for you. I know of one member 
of our club who walked thirty miles over muddy roads, out of 
his way, to demonstrate the worth of your goods to a man who 
was actively unfriendly to them. Another member sat up all 
one night in a ceaseless effort to discover some new 
present to the public in your favor. This is a fair sample of our 
unselfish loyalty to you. In view of all this, we are now anxious 
to have you donate something to add to our “game,” and this we 
expect to accomplish through the medium of this letter. I have 
faith that you will send us an article of sterling worth; perhaps 
one of your very highest grade. I have great influence with the 
sportsmen’s journals. I beg, my dear sir, to subscribe myself, 

Yours, devotedly, 
S. Pumpxtn Vine, Sec’y B. B. C. 





tion. 


idea to 





“Heads, I win; tails, you lose,” muttered Pumpkin. 
Then he wrote a circular letter to each one of the sportsmen’s 
journals, as follows: 


Gentlemen: 

The Blowhard Blowgun Club has claimed the dates May 1 to 
10 for our tournament. Please publish that weekly in your col- 
umn of fixtures. I enclose advance sheets of our “game” pro- 
gramme, which you no doubt will be glad to publish as a matter 
of news. Please publish in full. It will not take over a column 
of your space, and it is for the good of sport. We will have the 
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programme ready to mail in two weeks, 
it again. 


when you might notice 
I am very busy now, and wish that you would make up 
a note or two each week about this “game.” It is going to be 
great. Cannot you give us an advertisement for our programme? 
It reaches a class who are deeply and passionately fond of litera- 
ture, and a friendly word from us, if we happen to think of it 
again, would bring you a fortune. Our rates are: One page, 
$25; one-half page, $15; one-quarter page, $10, strictly in advance. 
Please give us a subscription or two as a special prize. We hope 
that you will not fail to send a staff representative to our “game,” 
otherwise we will feel unkindly toward you. Please put me on 
your complimentary list. I have a well-broken rabbit dog which 
I will 
rate 


sell cheap. If you know of any one who wants a first- 
puppy, mention me. What is the best cure for mange? I 
will expect your ad. I am a great admirer of your journal. Our 
club members are lovers of pure sport. 

Yours devotedly, 


S. Pumpkin Vine, Sec’y B. B. C. 





The recipients treated the circular communications with that 
calmness which comes from long habit in such matters. 

In the blank space of the circular letters sent to the manufac- 
turers, the secretary inserted the name of such articles as the 
addressee manufactured. The plea on which the letter was based 
was false in the main, or at least almost wholly imaginary. A 
few of the victims, however, responded favorably, some out of 
pure kindness, some out of a fear that rival manufacturers would 
respond favorably and thereby purchase the club’s friendship 
away from them, and some again out of fear of a possible boy- 
cott. Therefore, on the day of the game there was a varied array 
of merchandise prizes, blowguns, shooting jackets, ammunition, 
cases of whisky and beer, field glasses, barrels of flour, coal, 
crockery ware, pictures, etc. The home merchants were pressed 
the hardest, and responded more uniformly, for they were more 
directly amenable to the force of a boycott, and of the persuasion of 
the blowhards. 

The merchandise event, the prizes of which were all collected 
on the plea of furthering the sport, had a $5 entrance fee, and as 
there were one hundred entries, the total receipts concerning it 
were $500. And this money the club put into its treasury. The 
true status of the merchandise transaction was that it sold the 
merchandise for its own use, though it was secured and donated 
under the plea of sport for the multitude. 

The success of the Blowhard Blowgun Club quickly spread 
abroad throughout the land, and nearly every other club in the 
land immediately adopted the same identical methods. The 
proposition, reduced to simple terms, was this: We are to hold 
a tournament; we ask you to donate some goods for the benefit 
of the sport, which is really for our treasury. 

It so happened that in the summer of that year, an eminent 
blowgun manufacturer, Elijah Stubtwist; a foreign sporting 
editor, M. Quill, and S. Pumpkin Vine, met in Pekir. They, 
like all other men of large revenues, desired rest, comfort and 
change during the warm weather; therefore, they journeyed 
abroad. They greeted each other with pleasure, sought a nearby 
café, where they comfortably ensconced themselves abovit a table 
and each ordered a glass of ice water. After some talk of home, 
Stubtwist said: 

“How did your ‘game,’ 
succeed, Mr. Vine?” 

“I am sorry that I have to report that it was a failure, sir,” 
replied Vine. “We lost quite a lot of money.” 

“Of course, of course,” remarked Stubtwist, “that is to be 
expected at a merchandise shoot; everything donated. Well, 
anyway, I suppose that you and all the members of your club 
are using the Stubtwist gun, and are still sitting up nights think- 
ing of its wonderful excellence. I have not noted the slightest 
advance in my trade in your section, nevertheless. But, tell me, 
Mr. Vine, why did you write to all my rival manufacturers about 
their guns in precisely the same tenor that you wrote to me 
about my gun? Were you really promoting sport, as you said 
you were, or were you grafting?” 

“Why, er, er, those things are merely the accepted fictions of 


in foreign lands called a tournament, 


sport, and are commonly considered as being all right,” replied 
Vine. 
“All right by whom? Not by the donors, I am sure. Do you 


mean to tell me in all seriousness that you would perpetrate and 
mintain a fiction to secure a valuable gun or anything else?” and 
Stubtwist looked at Vine rather sharply. 

“Certainly,” replied Vine, with perfect composure. “They all 
do so when they can. As a custom, it does much in the good 
furtherance of.sport, because it brings men into competitive 
action; it upholds an institution which consumes your goods, and 
it fosters friendly rivalries, which guarantee its perpetuation.” 

“But how does it help sport, if I give my goods to you? I 
already have all the cash orders I can supply. Suppose that I 
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gave a gun to every lom, Dick and Harry who came along with 
a story similar to yours—how long would I have any business at 
all? It is true that I know you personally, but I do not know 
anything whatever to substantiate the claims which you made to 
me. I cannot perceive how it helped me in any way to give you 
a gun; but I think that I can perceive how it helped you quite a lot. 
You did not do a single one of the things that you promised to 
do for me, and in all probability you never intended to do sO; 
nor had you the power to do so even had you wished. 
assumed a power and importance that you did not possess. 
had no more influeace than any one else. 


You 
You 
There is, moreover, no 
reason on earth why your club or any other club should come to 
me either as oracles or mendicants. True sportsmanship is not 
based on pauperism, nor on methods of pauperism; nor is it 
dependent on chicanery for its best activities. A true sportsman 
is as scrupulously careful in matters of business as any other 
gentleman is. Indeed, he is too proud-spirited to accept a gra- 
tuity from any one, even if it is cloaked with all the forms of 
a commercial transaction. Let me further call your attention to 
the fact that what you so loudly proclaim as a sport is run by 
you as a commercial proposition. You endeavor to run it on 
lines which will bring to you a revenue; and if you succeed in 
making some money, do you give it away to the first person 
who comes along and asks for it in the name of sport? All 
“games” are not so run, but the majority are. That is all right 
if they run as they are and for what they are. It is all wrong 
when they ask for charity for sport, which on analysis is 
profit for themselves. As between your club cashier and the 
public it is a money matter, pure and simple.” 

“Can I take your ad. the 
Gazette?” queried Quills. 

“What special benefits has your paper to confer? 
does it offer advantages to me?” queried Stubtwist. 

“Why,” replied the sporting editor, “it is of inestimable and 
constant value to you. The benefit to you does not commence 
with the mere incident of the publication of your advertisement. 
The Shooters’ Gazette fulfills a double mission. It is a public 
educator in matters of sportsmanship and wholesome recreation. 
Beginning with the boy or mature man, as the case may be, it 
educates him correctly and purely in matters of sport in all its 
branches. Witnout my paper and others like it, the greater part 
of the present-day shooters would still be using muzzle-loading 
blowguns to shoot birds, and beanpoles and cord to catch 
fish. You, as a business man, should be keenly alive to the 
value of an organ which in sportsmanship educates pupils from 
the elementary stages up to accomplished graduates. These are 
the people who buy your goods. When you advertise, it further 
calls direct attention to what you have to offer; thus you are a 
beneficiary directly in two important ways. And yet there are 
few sportsmen who trouble themselves as to how we manage to 
publish our paper or pay our bills. But we are frequently con- 
fronted with a proposition something as follows: Let me illus- 
trate it in this wise: I am A; the other fellow is B, who gets the 
goods, and C, yourself, represents the donor. B, who gets the 
goods, says to C, the donor, ‘It will be a great bargain for you 
to get a free reading advertisement with A, and if you will give 
me a gun I will see that you get it; for, to promote the sport 
and to retain my friendship, A will gladly publish the story of 
your munificent generosity, which I will write to him, thus you, 
C, will be paid by A for goods received by me.’ Between A and 
C, there has been no transaction whatever. I, under the flimsiest 
of silly pretenses in this silly juggle to secure something for 
nothing, am supposed to satisfy both parties. If that is a good 
principle, why not introduce it into business transactions gener- 
ally? But I understand, Mr. Vine, that after all the free ad- 
vertising I gave your tournament, you destroyed the scores of 
your ‘game’ so that I would not receive them. Is that true?” 

“Yes, that is true,” replied Vine. “‘Why did you not have a 
representative there in person to get them?” 

“For the same reason that you sent your free advertisements 
to me by mail. You did not deliver your advertisements to me in 
your own proper person, nor was it at all necessary that you 
should do so. To assume that we should pay a staff representa- 
tive $25 or $50 merely that you might hand him the scores is 
the height of doddering babble. We are supposed to know how 
to run our own business. At all events, it seems strange to me 
that you would accept favors to which you had no special claim, 
which were of material value to you, and in return behave so 
currishly.” 


for next issue of the Shooters’ 


In what way 


“T have the goods, anyway,” remarked Vine. 
“You have mcre now than you will have in the future,” 
marked Lord Stubtwist. 


re- 


This is a simple story of a mythical land of the blowhards of 
Blowland; and it has been said by some very wise men that those 
gentle folks have been scattered over the face of the earth, 
and that the race is far from being extinct. 


Bernarp WATERS, 
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TATHAM'S CHILLED SHOT 


is the only kind safe to rely on to make an effective killing 
pattern, and it is worth while to take a little trouble to make 
sure you get it. * * & s s* 


“INFALLIBLE” 
At the tournament held at Raleigh, N. C., October 
21, 22 and 23, High Amateur Average was won by 


W. P. Wittaker, of Raleigh, with a score of 314 out 
of a possible 355 targets. 






















This gentleman also won the Lyon Trophy, emble- 
matic of the State Championship, with a score of 93 
out of 100 targets. He used 


“INF ALLIBLE” RIFLES 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 
New York. Chicago. Denver. San Francisco. 







Your dealer can 
supply, or we will 






sell to you direct. 


REVOLVERS. ZO JBN y/ me 


Perfect in 






























every detail. Write 
Safe; ans 
Catalog. 





Accurate; 
Durable. 


Harrington @ Richardson Arms Co., 


Dept. 18, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Makers of H. @ R. Single Guns. 













Catalogue. 
ia een eemiaaaliaeials 
TRAPand PIGEON GUNS with our — 
SINGLE TRIGGER a Specialty. . 






wou 


Indestructible by Black or NitroPowder. Every Gun Guaranteed Perfect, 


D, M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. 





BEST QUALITY and 
CONSTRUCTION. 






SPECIAL WHITWORTH, $200.00 Send for Quarter- 
KRUPP FLUID STEEL, 75.00 v fully describing 
DAMASCUS PARAGON, * “Best gun value,” 60.00 au patterns. 


BAKER GUN @ FORGING CO, 56 Liberty St., BATAVIA, N 1. 


SPECIAL FEATHERWEIGHT GUNS 


made to order. 20 gauges from 4 3-4 Ibs., 16 gauges from 5 Ibs., 12 
gauges from 5 1-4 Ibs. Guaranteed for use with game charges of all kinds 
of powders. Repair work of all kinds effected by the most skilled workmen. 


a Sh BROS., 23 Elm St., Boston, lass. 


AMERICAN MADE GUNS 


Cheaper than Belgian guns of the 
same grades. 


Handle a line of guns that has no competition. Write for 
catalogue and prices before buying guns. 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., Mfrs., 314 Broadway, New York. 



















AVAGE RIFLES are particularly adapted for 
big game shooting. The reliability, light 
weight, extreme accuracy, long and flat shooting 
range, high velocity and tremendous killing power 
are particularly Savage features. These strongly 
appeal to discriminating sportsmen. 
Associate your success with a Savage Repeating 
Rifle, which will give you the most positive and 


convincing service. Write for catalogue S, mailed 
on request, 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
VTICA, N. Y., V. S. A. 


BAKER @ HAMILTON, San Francisco and Sacramento, Pacific Coast Agents. 















A second edition of the October “Game Laws in Brief” 
now ready. Sold everywhere. 








Sportsmen’s Goods. 


SMITH’S IDEAL’ 


18-inch Knee Boot, 
IDEAL, 10-inch lace, 
and 6-inch Moccasin 
Shoe — have become the 
standard of all that is 
good in 


Hunting 


footgear. Now used by 
thousands — no lady or 
gentleman properly 
equipped without a pair 
of Smith’s Ideal Hunting 


SHOES. 


The product of fifty 
years’ shoemaking 


—_\ 
skill and the prac- — 


tical {suggestions of hundreds of sportsmen. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. SMITH & SON, 


Manufacturers Shoe Specialties, 
Gymnasium and Sporting Shoes. 


25 & 27 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive selling agents of Ideal ~~: Shoes: 
Von Lengerke & Detmold for New York City and 
Brooklyn. Von Lengerke & Antoine for Chicago, III. 


Sporting goods houses are invited to send for price 
and terms. 






















are not $3 hats—they’re 
easily in the $5 class. Our modern 
methods of making and marketing 
have made it safe for us to say: 
“You can buy a $5 hat, but we 
guarantee you'll be better satisfied 
with a HAWES hat at three.” 


RETAIL STORES: 


ASTOR HOUSE 
THIRTEENTH ST., 
THIRTIETH ST., 


75 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agencies Everywhere. 


t BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Factories, Danbury, Ct, 








Wants and Exchanges. 


Advertisements under this head, strictly 
limited to Wants and Exchanges, will be 
inserted at the special rate of three cents a 
word each insertion. The money must ac- 


company the order. ‘ 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 


I wish to obtain copies of photo- 
graphs of living wild birds and other 
animals for possible use in repro- 
duction. 

Prints sent me should have title 
and price marked on the back, and 
those which are not desired will be 
promptly returned at my expense. 
Photographs of stuffed birds or 
animals, or fake pictures of any sort 
should not be sent. I refer to the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Address PAGE RUTHERFORD, 


Care Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


346 Broadway, - = New York. 


SHOOTING CLUB.—SEVERAL GENTLE- 
men having expressed a willingness to join a 
shooting club now forming, to consist of 15 mem- 
bers to take title to about 300 acres, consisting 
of 10 islands on Chincoteague Bay, Maryland, 
abounding with geese, Mackbenda, redheads, and 
mallards. The title to islands is perfect. A few 
more applicants for membership will be consid- 
ered. or_ particulars address, with references 
T. B. ROBERTSON, 907 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 24 





DEER WANTED—FOUR OR SIX. LIVE 
white-tail vari 5 
Address ELMWOOD, Gieabrook sveaue, Stow: 
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MASS. 


For 
December 
Only, 


$10.50 





will find it their ideal. 
Depth, 12 in. 














Taxidermists, 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for Our Illustrated Catalogue. | 


“Heads and Horns. 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
Herds. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, | 


Near 18th Street, NEW YORK. | 


“BRISTOL” 


STEEL FISHING RODS 


are practical, all ’round rods for any one that goes a-fishing — 

whether an expert or not. Remembering that poor rods are not 

cheap at any price, pera will like to invest in a good rod 
moder 7 e trust so. 


Send for our FREE CATALOGUE, 
which describes our various styles, 
and make a selection. Address 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 65 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


BALL-BEARING REELS. 


TAKE-DOWN or TAKAPART. 
Full ball bearing. Newthing. Frictionless. Nothing like it. 
Take-down simple. 
button. Adjustable bearings. Adjustable gear. 
click. Standard drag. Gears 
thrown in. Wrench and reel bag gratis. Turned finish. 60 and 80yds. 
$6.00. Any dealer. 


AMERICA CO., Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


“3 = ne ; = 
RECREATION GUN CABINET 


This Cabinet is, without a doubt, the best value ever 
offered for the price, and the large number of sportsmen 7 
who have been wishing for a handsome, well-made Gun Cabinet, at a moderate price, 
Made of Oak, Antique Finish. 
Padded rack for four guns, and room for fishing rods. 
drawers for ammunition, etc. Unsightly duffle in the side spaces is hidden from view when 
door 1s closed, leaving unobstructed views of 


SHOOTING JACKET, $3.00 


Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elastic, close fit- 
ting, but not binding, comfortable and convenient. 
Designed especially for duck shooters, trap shooters, 
etc., but suitable for all outdoor purposes. 
seen to be appreciated. 
dead grass and Oxford gray. 

Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE H. H. KIFFE 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 


DUCK SHOOTER'S COAT 


Something Entirely 
New To Shooters. 
A strictly first quality Pure 
Rubber Coat, very light 
weight. Long loose skirt, 
tight-fitting collar, with 
draw strings and buttons; 
rubber bands at wrists 
being pure rubber. It 
sheds the rain from the 
body and completely ex- 
cludes it about the neck 
and wrists. The skirt is 
unusually wide—so full 
that, when sitting in a boat 
, or blind, one’s legs and feet 

are completely covered. It 
‘Vis also an ideal Automobile 
Coat, being a perfect pro- 
tection against dust, etc., as 
well as weather. Made in 
two qualities, the black 
being the ordinary, the tan 
or dead grass being the very finest. Sent, prepaid, 
to any point in the United States, on receipt of price. 


Black Rubber, Ex. Paid, $5.50 
Tan Color, ” - ‘ 8.50 


ANG 


LARGEST SPORTING GOODS 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD, 


B. C. MILAM & SON e 




























Best yet. Noscrewing. Push a little 
Standard 


German silver and steel. Extra spool 


631 South Main Street. 


When you buy a “ Milam” 
Reel you buy satisfac- 
tion, perfection, durability. 
Nothing could be nicer for 


a Christmas present. The 
average price is $20.00; the 
average life 100 years. 
Booklet free. 


At FRANKFORT, KY. 





December 
Only, 


$10.50 


For Sale. 


eee 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings, and two-year-olds, for stock- 
ing brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND 
TROUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 


It will pay may to correspond with me before 
buying eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I 
guarantee a safe delivery anywhere. Crystal 
Spring Trout Farm, L. B. HANDY, So. Ware- 


ham, Mass. 
BROOK TROUT Of all ages for stockin, 
brooks and lakes. Broo 
trout eggs in any quantity, warranted, delivered any- 
where in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 








Height, 5 ft. 10 in. Width, 28 in. 
Six good tight 





Catalog of Guns, Traps, etc., 
tells how to get them FREE; 
also describes trade paper, 
" Trapper.” 


TRAPPERS? si: ss i 


A. R. HARDING, = Gallipolis, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 


Colored lithographs of Plains Life in 1853, in 
glass and gilt frames. Price, $25.00 for the two. 
Address CHARLES HALLOCK, care F. and S. 


FOR SALE.—THREE ELEGANT GUNS, BY 
Grant, Lang, and Greener, 12-gauge. Very high- 
est grade made. LEONARD CARLETON, 
Rockford, Ill. 


FOR SALE.—LIVE WILD GEESE DECOYS. 
First-class birds, one to four years old. Must sell 


Guns. Price, $15.00, shipped from factory. 





Must be 
Made only in two colors— 








co. 


at once, owing to sickness in my family. Price 
523 Broadway, New York very low. Also some decoy ducks. 
24 EDGAR F. POOLE, Accord, Mass. 





FOR SALE.—TWO STEVENS CONLIN MODEL 
rifles, .22 caliber; never shot. Sell for less than half 
price. Address F.C. FOWLER. New London, ws 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER, 


ee 





QUAIL.—500 Bob-White to sell, $1.50 pair; 1,000 
pheasants. U.S. PHEASANTRY, Amityville, io 





MUSHROOM GROWING. | 
A pleasant occupation for profit. Good incomes 
assured without capital. We purchase all mushrooms 
grown. Write for methods and particulars. 
N. Y¥. MUSHROOM CO., 





And Manufacturer of mw 219 Bay Ridge Ave., Bay Ridge, L. I 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturin ° 
= a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds o 
kulls for the fur trade. 369 Canal St., New York. 
Please mention Forest AND STREAM. The Leaping Quananiche. 
What It Is, Where and How to Catch It. By 
W. C. KA MP R, Eugene McCarthy. Paper, 66 pages. Price 


50 cents. 


TAXIDERMIST 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, Etc., Mounted true to nature. 


Anat Skins TANNED AND LineD For Russ. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
Street, 


259-265 Elm Chicago, Ill. 


When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


The ouananiche is rapidly coming into promi- 
nence. This book tells where, when and how to 
catch this gamiest of all game fish. Seven years’ 
experience in catching and studying the ouan- 
aniche has thoroughly fitted the author to speak 
with authority on his subject. The book con- 
tains a large number of half-tone cuts from pho- 
tographs and a correct portrait of the fish itself. 
This work is the recognized authority. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





